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FRANCE ELECTS A PRESIDENT 


N the dead man’s chest.” .... 
Were there fifteen men on this, our latest version of Flint’s or 
some other pirate’s chest? Or were there five? Or eight? Or 
twenty? The matter was of some moment. Yet no one ever tounted 
carefully the total of those who clambered, or sought to clamber last 
December on to the treasure chest shortly due to be vacated by M. Vincent 
Auriol, President of the French Republic. For the matter in question 
was the Presidential Election of France. Does this seem an irreverent 
fashion in which to allude to so august an event? It can only be retorted 
that the whole situation was made irreverent by the French themselves: 
grand opera turned suddenly into a music hall rout. How many sought 
to lead the rout remains a mystery. What is sure, is that a wave of desire 
swept through the French Assembly known as the Congress of Parliament 
causing unknown numbers to think, either for themselves or their friends: 
“Why not me?” And to act accordingly. 

What is sure too, is that in the early part of the mangy dogfight that 
began on December 17, a vast murmur arose from the said Congress and its 
hangers-on that might well have been taken for Long John. Silver’s 
“Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” Not rum indeed was the liquor with 
which deputies and senators, greedy for success, inspired their bounding 
spirits and toasted the triumph they looked for, but champagne, bottles 
of champagne by the hundred, so that the restaurant keepers of Versailles 
had to send for heavy reinforcements as December 17 spread to the 18th, 
the 18th to the 19th, the 19th to the 2oth, indeed, almost as the catchword 
in an old French comedy put it, et ainsi de suite, Madame—and so forth 
and so on. The Congress of Parliament numbered 946 deputies, that is, 
members of the Assemblée Nationale, and senators, who form the Conseil 
de la Republique, and compose together these 946, the Congress above 
mentioned, whose sole function is to meet once in seven years and choose 
a new President of the French Republic to serve during the next seven 
years, be they fat or lean. So on December 17 met at Versailles, nomin- 
ally 946 thirsty gullets, though in fact diminished by some 14 absentees 
through sickness, real or diplomatic, with the gullets of their wives and 
families and friends and lady friends and supporters, all clamouring to 
seek wisdom from the bottom of a champagne glass, and to toast and to 
toast and to toast. It was an atmosphere of carnival, of general Hesse in 
the old French word, the keynote of which was struck by the wife of a 
former Socialist minister who, being asked by the waiter of the restaurant 
of her choice what she wished to order, cried: “Oh, give me just your 

ordinary menu! We are proletarians, we are!” ‘The “ordinary” menu 
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per head. One nickname quickly attached to the performance was les 
Folies-Versailles. December 18 being a Friday, in view of the probability 
that the electoral proceedings would last for over four and twenty hours, 
the aeclesiastical authorities had, so that the faithful might not be put at a 
disadvantage, proclaimed a general indulgence and relaxation from treating 
Friday as a day of fasting. This paternal foresight was justified. Under 
the Third Republic no Presidential Election had gone beyond two ballots. 
In the first election under the Fourth, M. Vincent Auriol, due in January 
1954 to leave the Elysée, had no serious competitor. But, with a sudden- 
ness hardly. predictable, the dignified procedure maintained up to 1953 
degenerated into a mélée of party passion and personal discord, prolonged 
not for one but for six whole days. Even the prescience of the Church 
was at fault. Noting which, one critic remarked caustically that it would 
have been well had the Republican Congress imitated the rule for the 
election of Popes and had been locked in to the ancient theatre of the 
Chateau of Versailles until it should come to a decision. In view of the 
banging of the desks provided for the electors and of the occasional fisticuffs 
that marked the proceedings, it may be wondered how many in that 
event would have emerged with whole sconces at their end. Meanwhile 
members of the Congress thoroughly enjoyed themselves. In the first 
three days they despatched to friends or constituents some 150,000 
postcards bearing the special stamp printed for the occasion. It was only 
when the stamps, like the champagne, showed signs of giving out, that 
tempers began to be frayed. 

By Sunday, December 2oth, “the first Sunday of the Presidential 
Election” as one wag put it, the situation had, in the eyes of Parisian 
onlookers, became frankly ridiculous, with an added touch of nausea. 
A dreary farce was turning into a vicious beargarden. ‘“‘Le Congrés 
s’amuse”’ had been the title cf a famous film about the Congress of Vienna: 
now the Congress at Versailles was scoffed at as le Congrés qui n’amuse 
plus: “‘we are no longer amused.” ‘There is a limit to the cynical enjoy- 
ment of even professional wits. These indeed had the fullest scope. 
“What are they doing now?” one was asked fresh from telephoning to 
Versailles. ‘Playing at belote,”* came the answer: “winner to choose the 
President. If that doesn’t work, they’re to try poker.” Another put 
his head in at the door. ““They’re agreed!” “No! Who is it?”’ “Oh, not 
on a candidate! They’ve agreed not to have a ballot on Christmas Day!” 
Which day was still five days off. 

As will be seen, the French with their flippant wit refused to let 
tempers be ruffled by the spectacle of their representatives kicking about 
the highest office of the State like a football. Among the players was 
M. Cornu, Minister of the Beaux Arts. Instantly it was gibed that if a 
“M. Horned” were elected it would be because he was cuckolded by 
Marianne.* The majority of educated Frenchmen are accustomed to 
look at politics as a game of snapdragon between parties, with the plums 
waiting to be snatched from the flames by the strongest and the most 


1The universal French game of cards. 
*Marianne= the French Republic, as John Bull= England, and Uncle Sam the U.S.A. 
In her proper get up Marianne wears a red Phrygian bonnet and a short striped 


revolutionary skirt. 
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adroit. ‘“‘How,”’ said one, “do you expect us to be seriously interested 
in politics, when politics are in the hands of such puppets?” But it was 
not until the present juncture that the high office of the President of 
the Republic was thrown into the game. It has been remarked that no 
one is upset by the spectacle of fierce combat over the election to the office 
ot President of the United States. But the American President holds 
a political office, the most important in his vast country. He governs. 
The French President does not govern at all. He is essentially a non- 
political personage. His election was never, till now, treated in a party 
spirit. He is a chairman, a figurehead, a sign manual for the State of 
treaties, laws and appointments, but without initiative, without power, 
without responsibility. He has far less influence than our own Sovereign, 
however constitutionally limited. His abstention from political action 
is pushed so far that once President Falli¢res summoned the political 
director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to say to him: “I want to ask 
you to inform me, if ever you think peace in danger. Say nothing more. 
But inform me.” No British sovereign, from Queen Victoria to George 
VI, could conceivably have been so aloof. One of George V’s ablest 
ambassadors, to the present writer’s knowledge, felt it necessary to mind 
his p’s and q’s on any subject likely to attract the king’s attention. In 
France, Poincaré fretted bitterly at his utter impotence as norainal Head 
of the State 

This is not to say that the French President has no influence. He may 
have much. But the extent of his influence depends on outside circum- 
stances. As Comte Charles de Chambrun, one of France’s most brilliant 
ambassadors between the two wars, once said to the writer: “When a 
strong government is in power, the President is a mere cypher. Buta 
succession of weak governments may give the President real influence” 
and even a decisive voice.”” That the post war-era in France has been 
under the seal of weak governments is the reason why President Auriol 
has had this real influence. A decisive voice might have been raised for 
the good of France and of the world at Bordeaux in 1940, had not 
President Lebrun been a man of exceptionally timorous fibre. He had 
the opportunity but not the strength to use it. 

President Auriol, the son of a baker at Revel with 4,155 inhabitants, 
hard by meridional Toulouse, has had the advantage of unsurpassed 
experience in French parliamentary life. When he came to his exalted post 
in 1946, time and the German occupation had mellowed the judgment of 
Léon Blum’s once ebullient lieutenant in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It may be that his private opinions have not changed. The militant 
socialist and atheist may still glare in the background. But throughout 
his septennate M. Vincent Auriol has said no word and made no gesture 
in public other than those of impartiality toward his former political 
foes and of courtesy toward the Church on whose protection reposes 
the conscience of, over twenty-five per cent. of France’s population. 
He has had to deal with sixteen parliamentary crises, an average of more 
than two a year. It may be in part due to the skill of M. Auriol’s 
management that the two last of the fleeting governments born of them, 
those of M. Antoine Pinay and M. Joseph Laniel, have been the most 
worthy of respect and accomplished something towards the stabilisation 
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of France’s tempest-tossed life. They at least sketched an improvement 
in her finances. But M. Auriol has been powerless to avert or mitigate 
the more sinister constitutional crisis revealed by the incoherence and 
spitfire back-biting of the Congress of Parliament at Versailles, the gravity 
of which is not diminished but rather aggravated by the sardonic detach- 
ment of the average French onlooker. This detachment is unsuspected 
by foreigners who judge mainly by extracts from French newspapers. 
These are written by professional observers, skilled at searching for 
underlying causes. The semi-mythical Frangais moyen, like his counter- 
part the legendary “reasonable man” of English law, does not look below 
the surface. Politics are regarded as a game, fruitful to the players, 
amusing or annoying to spectators, but, just because the players pocket 
the profits, unworthy of the attention of the sons of educated men and 
women, whose time is fully taken up with business, family interests, 
their household, the arts, literature, science and education. Not all 
politicians, evidently, are to be classed with such players. There are 
still honest and patriotic men elected to Parliament, in France as elsewhere. 

One such is M. Joseph Laniel, Prime Minister and leading candidate 
for the Presidency until the 11th ballot. M. Laniel who, succeeding 
M. Pinay as head of the government last year, had done better in a time 
of much anxiety than seemed likely, possessed various assets to recommend 
him for the post. He is not too old: just over sixty. He comes of ancient 
stock, and is indeed, in the phrase given by Balzac to French idiom, a 
grand bourgeois, with the solid traditions of a race that has produced 
servants of the public since time out of mind. He is very wealthy, there- 
fore is suspect of no personal interest; a Norman, therefore one of 
cautious judgment; a Catholic, therefore representative, politics apart, 
of a quarter of the nation; a successful industrialist, therefore a man 
knowing the modern world and its requirements. Yet these advantages 
were against him in the eyes of many parliamentarians. His success in 
office, certain if moderate, was against him with professional politicians 
who like a man to serve—especially to serve them—for a long term before 
taking the reins of office. His wealth and social standing provoked envy; 
his northern birth dislike from the Radical South; his religion, that of 
sectarian atheism; his industrial prosperity, the Socialist hatred of private 
capital. Socialists and Radicals had their knives into him from the start; 
and of course, the Communists, who fear and detest anyone they can 
have no hope of controlling. Thus, though leading in the ballots all 
along, M. Laniel, it was evident, could not achieve the clear majority 
required. The need of the moment was so acute that one prominent 
deputy shouted: “If I could find any Radical who was a Catholic, I’d 
get him elected in five minutes!” And another: “Only an incredibly 
obscure candidate could find favour with the Congress now!” 

It was then that eyes and deputations turned to M. Edouard Herriot, 
President of the Assemblée Nationale and perpetual Mayor of Lyons, 
and to M. Vincent Auriol, outgoing President of the Republic. Either, 
had he stood, would have been elected by acclamation, such was their 
long repute. But M. Herriot is old, infirm, has long suffered from bad 
health. He was not in fit case to preside at the Congress as was his 
right and duty, but was replaced by M. Le Troquer, a Socialist and senior 
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vice-president of the Assemblée Nationale.’ It was inconceivable that M. 
Herriot should assume the heavy charge imposed on every President of the 
Republic by diplomatic functions and public events. Nor was it any use 
appealing to M. Vincent Auriol: long before the election he had been 
approached to stand again and had categorically refused. That refusal 
had since then been more than once reiterated. Moreover the M.R.P., 
M. Bidault’s party, was vehement against M. Auriol; they thought he 
had treated them scurvily in récent cabinet making. What too had M. 
Auriol to gain by compliance? He is 69 years old and has the right to 
repose after a lifetime of activity in the public eye. He has concluded a 
septennate of remarkable brilliance and personal success, and has smoothed 
over some awkward predicaments that with less skillful hands at the helm 
might have run the ship on the rocks: the future might be less sure. 
That all the ladies will regret Mme. Auriol as a singularly gracious hostess 
at the Elysée and one of the best dressed women in France, is certain; 
but the retiring President could not be expected to sacrifice comfort, ease 
of mind, and possibly health on the altar even of woman’s taste. Whether 
the reforms effected by Mme. Auriol in the outmoded furniture and orna- 
ments at the Pdlais de |’Elysée—the ferocious struggle with entrenched 
conventionality and embittered functionaryism is said to have cost her 
eighteen months before she won—will be maintained, the future alone 
can shew, but she herself will long be remembered as an ideal for other 
first ladies of the State to emulate. 

The solution of the electoral crisis was in fact, though doubtless all 
unconsciously, to take the tip of the scoffer who wanted to lock the 
Congress up like Cardinals in ‘Conclave. For when M. Laniel retired 
from the fight and when‘it became certain that M. Naegelen, the Socialist 
champion, could not carry to victory the heavy Communist tail he was 
dragging (the Communists having declared that they would cast their 
114 votes for anyone opposed to E.D.C., which was M. Naegelen’s case), 
the Congress did what many a Conclave has done, and voted for a can- 
didate so inconspicuous that no one could object to him. In the 13th ballot 
its choice fell on M. René Coty, an obscure parliamentarian from Le Havre 
known only for having served two brief terms as Minister of Reconstruction 


in shadowy post-war governments. After the liberation, the Ministry of: 


Reconstruction was indeed an engine of first class importance, and so 
proved in the hands of that administrative genius, the late Raoul Dautry, 
who had also reorganised the French railways. Now it runs on well 
known, quiet lines, and doubtless M. Coty was just the man for the job. 
True, there have been Cardinals so elevated to the Papal throne who 
afterwards turned out tough customers. So, at the White House in 
far off Washington, did Teddy Roosevelt and-Harry Truman. So 
may M. Coty yet shew himself at the Elysée. But he is 71 years old and 
assuredly no one beyond a very small circle had ever heard of him before. 
Thus, on M. René Coty emerging for the first time to be photographed 
with the wide smile of the Frangais moyen having just won a glorious 
prize in the National Lottery, the tumult and the shouting at Versailles 
died. 


1Since elected President of the Assembly by a combination of Socialists, Radicals, and 
Communists, who thereby took their revenge for Versailles.—J.P. 


~ 
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Now the whole lesson of last December’s Congress of Parliament in 
France is not that worthy mediocrity always pays under a democratic 
régime. Rather it lies in the very trite dictum that as you sow, so shall 
you reap. Current events havé their causes hi@den deep in the past, and 
the quarrelsome misbehaviour of the Congressists, to which every reporter 
in he French press bore full testimony, is no exception to the rule. The 
debasement of the Presidential election from a consecration of the chief 
magistrate of France to an unseemly scuffle in which hungry egoists 
fought for the loaves and fishes was a flagrant example of the debasement 
of the French parliarnentary system as a whole. Could the founders of 
the Third Republic, whose fond hopes were registered in its constitution, 
return to see the result of their work, its falsification would drive their 
ghosts to seek refuge in who knows what further mirage of political 
ingenuity such as was dear to the heart of their forebear the Abbé 
Sieyés. Already fifty years ago staunch republicans like Méline had begun 
to lament the decline of the system, and Poincaré wrote that the condition 
of a deputy had ceased to be an honourable contract between the deputy 
and his electors but had come to be a bargain and a trade. Thirty years 
later André Tardieu, the most luminous intelligence arhong parliamen- 
tarians, thrice Prime Minister, to whose prescience France owes her 
electric grid system, retired at the height of his reputation from the 
realm of office in order to persuade the French that they had been cheated 
of the fruits of their Revolution and that the power, alleged to be in the 
hands of the people, was in reality wielded by a close-knit set of political 
parties and of trade, manufacturing and producing interests. The Prime 
Minister, he wrote, was unable to govern his cabinet. ‘The Revolution 
must be made over again.” 

How, then, has this come about? Very simply. In their fear of autocracy, 
the fathers of the Republic made it virtually impossible for Parliament to 
be dissolved. When the Prime Minister is defeated he cannot go to the 
country. He merely resigns, to be followed by the nominee of any 
combination that can maintain itself for a few months—or maybe a few 
weeks. The executive is powerless against the legislative. The deputies, 
not the government, are masters. It follows, as the night does day, that 
the deputies, unafraid of their electors to whose judgment they cannot 
be sent save at four year intervals, or of the government, whose only 
method of pressure on them is by bribing the several groups by offers of 
office, have themselves come to be at the mercy of party managers, and 
of trade and industrial “‘lobbies’’, as Americans call such interests, banded 
together for their own and without any reference to the public good. 
Before the last war, this system, vicious though it was and big with 
consequences that led straight to France’s defeat, as indeed had been 
foreseen by Tardieu, was run with a simulacrum of dignity that was 
perhaps only vice’s homage to virtue but, at least till 1936, the year of 
Radical and Socialist subservience to Communism, maintained a front of 


decency. Since the second World War and after the vanishing of the 
hopes pinned during it on the Resistance movement as a renovator of 
French public life, this semblance has ceased to operate. Every party, 
every group, every fraction in the National Assembly and every “lobby” 
in the wings of that great stage, fights openly for its own hand. This is 
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the explanation of the Versailles likeness to a pack of wolves: it was a 
symptom of the degeneration of French politics. 

One means and one alone can reverse the downward path: a revision 
of the constitution. This has been publicly and repeatedly recognised 
by virtually every political writer and thinker in France. It has become 
a truism that, to save French politics from disaster, the constitution must 
be changed. But the truth in this truism cuts far deeper than most 
French or Englishmen realise. Yet on the recognition of this, and on 
the hope of vigorous action in a conjuncture of exceptional complexity, 
depends perhaps the existence of the French Republic and even the 
continued force of the vital qualities so much admired by us in the French 
nation. And this is no more than has been said by some of the clearest 
minded of French writers and speakers today. The salvation of France 
from anarchy, or perhaps from servitude, is the stake on the board a 
glimpse of the players round which was given to the world by the show— 
for no other word will do—of the latest Congress at Versailles. 

JouHN POLLocK. 


THE SUDAN ELECTIONS 


"pon National Unionist Party, desiring a “link” with Egypt, has 
won. One comment that can be made is that this result shows up 
the unrealistic attitude that has characterised the Sudan Political 
Service, particularly in recent years. Until a few weeks before the election 
the politicos still spoke confidently of an Umma (Independence) victory. 
Today they refer to Egyptian pressure and propaganda as the agents which 
produced a result which does not reflect the true state of Sudanese opinion, 
and they bemoan the “‘betrayal” of the Sudanese. But Egyptian influence 
emphasised at most a result which all but the Political Service expected. 
The Sudan Government expatriate officials are fairly sharply divided into 
two groups—the small but influential administrative group and a much 
larger, psychologically disparate and comparatively uninfluential group 
which I shall refer to en bloc as technicians. (They include engineers, 
agriculturists, teachers, doctors and members of other specialised pro- 
fessions.) By “influence” I mean the kind of influence exerted by public 
relations and administrative organs, with particular reference to high-level 
opinion in the United Kingdom. 

The Political Service has been dominant in the Sudan since Kitchener’s 
conquest, and it is only in recent years that this dominance has been 
challenged. The first task that faced administrators in the Sudan was the 
creation of law and order and the introduction of a trusted judicial system. 
This was done, and well done, and the administration has been. widely 
praised for it. he trust of the native population was won by honest and 
dependable government. But the administration failed to take the next 
step wholeheartedly enough, or even, it seemed at times, to recognise that 
a next step was required. This was, having ensured the pacification of the 
country, to develop its economic and technological resources. To put it 
brutally, the Political Service was required to commit suicide by degrees. 
It is probably too much to expect such disinterested action from any body 
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of men. The technicians were slow in arriving, the development plans 
were too frequently shelved. When at last the administration realised 
what had to be done, and made hurried plans and appointments accordingly, 
it was too late. They had lost the trust of the more thoughtful Sudanese. 
Briefly, an irrigation engineer has been of much greater value to the Sudan 
than a British District Commissioner ever since about 1930. The Political 
Service resisted this valuation and are now being driven out by a people 
whom they imagined regarded them as indispensable. 

The letters S.G. stands for Sudan Government but could be interpreted 
without malice as Smug Government. The smugness has been noticed 
and commented upon frequently by independent visitors to the Sudan and 
it has been recorded in many books and newspaper articles. The adminis- 
tration has been too confident of its own popularity, which was at one 
time real and well-earned. But there has been a mental stasis in the 
administrative mind over the last twenty years and the Sudan of ts 
imagination no longer exists. The politicos long nostalgically for the old 
trekking and riding days when they were the benevolent fathers of 
primitive tribesmen. They dislike the semi-educated town product (a 
man must be semi-educated before he can become fully educated) and 
dismiss him as an agitator without influence. The technicians, unhampered 
by memories of a pastoral Golden Age and working in close contact with 
Sudanese officials who, whatever their capacities, will inevitably be the 
leaders of the new nation, never expected anything but a N.U.P. victory. 
This is one lesson of the Sudan elections, though it has been learnt too 
late so far as the Sudan is concerned. 

My main purpose in referring to this characteristic of the Political 
Service is to explain that the N.U.P. victory was not solely or even pre- 
dominantly the result of Egyptian pressure. The failure of the adminis- 
tration to follow up pacification and justice with economic and technical 
development is at least equally responsible. Technicians should have been 
sent to the Sudan in large numbers over twenty years ago; in fact, this 
policy was not adopted until after the last war. But in the meantime a 
new class of Sudanese had grown up, more sophisticated than their fathers, 
semi-educated and distrustful of the “‘coloniser.” After fifty-five years of 
British rule they knew that there were practically no good roads. They 
knew that if they crossed the border into Eritrea they would find a built-up 
road, tarred for more than half its length, spanning the country from 
Tessenei to Massawa. The purpose of this road had been military, but 
you could not hide from the Sudanese the fact that it also had great 
commercial value. Khartoum, the capital city of the Sudan, still disposes 
of its human waste products by buckets and stinking camel carts. The 
administration is rightly proud of the Gezira cotton scheme, but the urban 
Sudanese tends to regard it as an adjunct to the Lancashire mills rather 
than the kingpin of his own economy. If you point out the latter he will 
say that it is a typical imperialist trick to make a country’s economy 
dependent on the exploiter’s needs. This is unjust, of course, but it is an 
administrator’s job to take such sensitivity into account. What the 
Sudanese has really been saying is, “If only the Government had spon- 
sored a scheme which was not so obviously to the advantage of the British 
economy, we would have been more impressed.” ‘The administration 
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has been too prone to rest on its laurels and to admire its own achieve- 
ments, assuming gratitude which is obtained easily enough from the 
Umma politicians with whom it collaborated. 

In fact, the Sudan Government never succeeded in coming to terms 
with the new class of Sudanese official whom it had helped to create. It 
showed a serious lack of imagination in its approach to this stratum of the 
population. They were mostly young men, almost entirely employed by 
the Government, and included students at Gordon College and the second- 
ary schoolboys (who are usually of what would be regarded inEurope as 
student age and who have considerable influence because of the scarcity 
of higher education.) For the most part they are immensely ignorant of 
the outer world and this results in stupendous paradoxes and contradic- 
tions. For instance, they like to think of themselves as “advanced” but 
' at times feel a psychological compulsion to dismiss the British as ‘‘back- 
ward.” Anti-British feeling among this group is unrealistic and unjust 
and is fed on lies and rumours which are eagerly believed—but the 
injustice does not detract from the intensity of the feeling. 

The class background of the Political Service is largely responsible for 
its ineptness in dealing with this problem. The Political Service has been 
mainly recruited from Oxford and Cambridge. When they were dealing 
with the primitive and the uneducated they found the relationship 
familiar. It was the relationship between the country house (more often 
the parsonage) and the village which they had known at home. They 
could also come to terms with the highly educated, as they had done in 
their clubs and common rooms. But there were no highly educated 
Sudanese. In order to create them it was at first necessary to take them 
through the stage of semi-education, the stage of the Council schoolboy 
in England. It was just this large bloc of the lower middle class and upper 
working class that the rulers had failed to appease or satisfy at home. It 
was therefore not surprising that they should find it equally difficult to 
come to terms with a similar class when it came into existence in the Sudan. 
There is no doubt that the Sudan Government has been very reluctant to 
encourage the growth of higher education. Even today there are only 
four Government secondary schools for boys and one for girls, catering 
for a population of about nine millions. There are also two ‘“‘National” 
secondary schools for boys and a few foreign foundations. The products 
of these schools believe that “getting rid of the British” will bring the 
millennium, just as early English socialists believed that the elimination of 
capitalist proprietors would lead to the same goal. 

During the recent elections many British journalists were shocked by 
the idea of even attempting to introduce modern democratic machinery 
into the South. They used words such as “farce” and “parody,” and 
made much of Southern nakedness, illiteracy and ignorance. In harmony 
with the local administration they announced that the British Government 
had betrayed the South and the “admirable” or “brilliant” or “self- 
sacrificing” (they were very free with their adjectives) men who had 
worked for the South. This was not very clever of them. In fact, it 
played straight into the hands of the Egyptians and those Sudanese who 
at least pretended to be pro-Egyptian. Why is the South backward? they 
asked. Is not it true that the British feel that it is much easier to control 
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a primitive people than a sophisticated one? They maintained that the 
South had been deliberately kept as a reserve for British power-interests. 
Two years ago an Egyptian magazine published an article entitled “‘South 
Sudan—After Fifty Years of British Imperialism,” complete with pictures 
of naked warriors. We know that they would probably have been just as 
naked under Egyptian rule, but this cuts no ice with anyone except a 
Sudan Government official on the defensive. 

The problem of the development of primitive areas is an extremely 
delicate one. The activities of missionaries who taught tribesmen to wear 
trousers, and traders who taught them to drink hooch, led to a public 
outcry for the preservation of native cultural patterns. The Sudan 
Government has leant over backwards to satisfy this demand. It is very 
likely that the naked Nuer of today is much bappier than his clothed son 
of tomorrow will ever be, but political considerations will never allow him 
to stay as he is. We may not like admitting this, but it is useless to dismiss 
political pressures. They are as real as cultural patterns, and in some 
cases (such as this one) much stronger. If the British will not clothe the 
Southerner they must make way for someone who will. It is distasteful 
to regard the Southerner as a pawn in someone else’s political struggle, 
but that is just what he is bound to be. The dice are loaded against the 
sympathetic anthropologist because, when the majority of the human race 
are clothed, it is practically impossible to persuade a naked man that he 
ought to remain unclothed. I have concentrated on the circumstances 
that helped to bring the N.U.P. to power because they have scarcely been 
- mentioned in the British press. On the contrary, far too much attention 
has been paid to Egyptian pressure in an attempt to explain away the 
failure of the Independence parties tacitly favoured by the British. 

Now I come to the resultant situation which has received more publicity. 
There is no doubt that the parties are extremely fluid in their composition. 
They are divided less by political principle than be sectarian differences, 
although it is now obvious that many of the Ansar did not vote as they were 
expected to. The political issue was Independence or an Egyptian con- 
nection. It was represented by press and politicians as a struggle between 
Egyptian or British dominance, and none of the disclaimers of the Umma 
Party that they were as much opposed to British influence as to Egyptian 
had much success. The fact remained that many Umma politicians had 
collaborated with the British administration. But it would be very unwise 
to suppose that all the successful candidates who have adopted the N.U.P. 
label are genuinely desirous of a close link with Egypt. Labels were often 
adopted as vote-catching tactics, though few went to the extreme of one 
candidate who changed his party three times in not many more weeks. 
The Northern Sudanese wishes to evict the British as quickly as possible. 
He believes that this can best be done by making a preliminary alliance 
with the Egyptians. Then he imagines he will be strong enough to discard 
the Egyptians. Already N.U.P. leaders are stating that “union” with 
Egypt may actually be no more than a “link.” It is quite likely that the 
new government will begin its life favouring some kind of union and that 
after three years it will stand solidly for independence. So far the Egypt- 
ians have not shown much subtlety in their methods. . 

Many English people must be wondering why, if the Sudanese really 
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want independence, they do not support the independence party. This 
is largely due to the historical accident that the patron of the,Umma 
Party is Sayed Abdel Rahman El Mahdi, son of the man who drove the 
Egyptians from the Sudan and set up a personal régime. The Sudanese 
have a long memory where the Mahdiya is concerned. No statement by 
S.A.R. will convince the Sudanese that he will not set up a personal 
monarchy if his party succeeds. He may send his sons to Europe for their 
education and drive through Omdurman in a Rolls-Royce, but to the 
average Sudanese he is still a symbol of mediaeval terror. 

I do not wish to minimise the effect of Egyptian interference, only to 
give it a true valuation. Hundreds perhaps thousands of Sudanese in 
Egyptian Government employ were given special paid leave (they had 
had their normal annual leave already) to return to their homes where 
they might act as a Fifth Column. The Umma Party alleged that they 
would have had to return their salaries and wages for this period if the 
pro-Egyptian party had been unsuccessful. Important Egyptian Officials 
chose this moment to transfer their activities to Khartoum and to distribute 
largesse to Sudanese schools and religious foundations. President Neguib 
~ toured the Southern border of Egypt and’ over one thousand Sudanese 
crossed it to acclaim him. Incidentally, this trip was the occasion for one 
of those crude Egyptian actions that has been typical of their campaign and 
cannot have passed unnoticed by thoughtful Sudanese, though a period of 
gestation may be required: Neguib suggested a rectification of the frontier 
to the advantage of Egypt. ; 

The Electoral Commission has been highly praised for its conduct, but 
it would have had to have been guilty of some flagrant act of injustice or 
omission to have been treated otherwise. It rejected Egyptian charges of 
British pressure or intervention, though once the evidence had been 
examined it was obvious that it could not i:ave upheld them. There were 
a few technical offences, but it is quite clear that the British administration 
behaved with extreme impartiality. These minor offences could not have 
influenced the result in a single constituency, yet Neguib’s tourists (and 
the Egyptian Irrigation Department’s launches) may have had a strong 
effect on the choice of many voters. Presumably no one had the power to 
prevent their coming or the distribution of money for ostensibly non- 
political purposes, but the Electoral Commission would not have been at 
fault if it had stated that such practices did not inspire confidence in the 
avowed impartiality of the Egyptian Government. 

Everyone has now heard of the colours and symbols used in the Southern 
elections. Press reporters have pointed out the dangers of this system, 
deriving from preference for a particular symbol in itself or from colour- 
blindness. In one constituency there was considerable confusion as a ° 
mock election was first held with one set of symbols, which were changed 
for the election proper, and then two of these symbols had to be changed 
again at short notice as it was discovered they were unauthorised. A 
Catholic Father nearly got into trouble for displaying a cock on his motor- 
cycle (a cock was the symbol of the plaintiff's opponent) and had to prove 
that the bird was the trade-mark of his Italian machine. There was a 
report that a N.U.P. candidate posed as pro-British among the anti- 
Arab Nuba. 
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The Sudan was hustled into a General Election. The British adminis- 
tration and its sympathisers have complained bitterly that their work has 
been brought to a sudden conclusion before it was complete. As I have 
tried to show, they must bear a large part of the blame.’ They entered the 
country in 1898 on the understanding that they would prepare the Sudanese 
for self-government. They were leisurely days and the Government pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely fashion. Now the whole world is in a hurry, but the 
Sudan Government, snug in its African enclave, scarcely noticed. In 
1953 it has been caught unawares. They gave the Sudan peace and a just 
administration and appeared to think that nothing else was required of 
them. This is uncomfortably true of their Southern policy. With the 
independence of Libya as a warning an alert politician should have known 
that the Sudan would not remain quiet. It is useless to comlpain that 
they were unprepared. 

As for the Sudanese, a much more responsible note has been struck in 
their newspapers, even before the elections were completed, than had been 
heard before. Editors began to point out that they would not be able to 
blame foreigners for their own shortcomings much longer. They pointed 
out that none of the parties had a concrete policy and that no country can 
exist on patriotic sentiments alone. One paper even stated that the 
promises made by the parties could not be carried out anywhere in the 
world in a thousand years, let alone three. The Sudanese will have three 
years to think their problems over, and the question that dwarfs all others 
and must be answered is this: shall we control our own Nile waters or 
shall we risk Egyptian “‘partnership”? Prophecy is always risky but always 
enticing. My own feeling is that Ismael Azhari, N.U.P. leader and the 
probable first Prime Minister of the Sudan, will be overthrown and the 
Sudanese will reject even an Egyptian “‘link.” : 
Khartum. OBSERVER. 


TESTING-TIME IN INDO-CHINA 


N recent months the political séene in Viet Nam has been dominated 
|e a series of momentous developments. One of the most significant 

was a statement made by the rebel leader Ho-Chi-Minh in answer to 
@ questionnaire sent to him by a correspondent of the Swedish paper 
“Expressen”’, in which it appeared on November 29th. In this Ho-Chi- 
Minh said inter alia that if the French government wished to start 
negotiations for an armistice and a settlement of the problem of Viet Nam 
his government was ready to consider the French proposals. This sudden 
announcement by the President of the “Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam” was notable for three main reasons. First; it was indeed a new 
departure for Ho-Chi-Minh to answer questions submitted by a corres- 
pondent of a non-Communist paper and a Liberal daily at that. Secondly; 
it was in the best Communist tradition to use a press correspondent as 
the most suitable medium for conveying peace proposals. Thirdly; the 
tone of moderation and sweet reasonableness wes in strange contrast to the 
militant messages of Viet Minh propaganda in previous months which 
rejected any alternative to military victory as wholly unacceptable. 
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Although no one knew at first what weight to attach to this peace offer 
the effect it produced was that of a world-wide sensation. But whereas 
in Paris official reaction was one of extreme scepticism in Viet Nam it 
was one of extreme alarm. And for good reason. It was not the first 
time that such a “trial balloon” had been released by the Communist 
powers and this particular one seemed to link up with what “Expressen” 
aptly described as “the peace cooings of Moscow”. Could such an offer 
be taken at its face value? If so, what would be the price of a cease-fire? 
These were the questions asked by Nationalist opinion which was quick 
to point out that direct negotiations between France and Ho-Chi-Minh 
would mean the liquidation of all non-Communist-controlled parties as 
well as all those who for years had advocated cooperation with France. 
What (so it was asked) lay behind these proposals but a trap to secure by 
political bargaining what could not be obtained by action in the field? 
Any fears the Nationalists might have entertained on this score proved 
illusory. The French government lost no time in making it quite clear 
that no talks could be held without the national governments of Viet Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia. Furthermore, Ho-Chi-Minh’s professed readiness 
to negotiate was the more suspicious for coming hard on the heels of a 
serious crisis in Frdnco-Vietnamese relations. Though no irreparable 
damage was done the strained relationship produced a stock of surprises 
for both sides that gave rise to considerable resentment 2nd mutual 
recriminations. The chief-cause of the troublé was the meeting in 
Saigon in mid-October of a Vietnamese National Congress at which a 
resolution was passed recommending the withdrawal of Viet Nam from 
the French Union and a constitutional link based on nothing more binding 
than a bi-lateral treaty. The terms of this resolution aroused a storm of 
protests in France which was not allayed by a subsequent alteration in the 
wording to “.... Viet Nam should terminate her membership of the 
French Union in its present form”. When a week later a debate on 
Indo-China took place in the French National Assembly speakers from 
all parties combined in demanding an early end of the war and ex-Premier 
Daladier summed up the mood of the House in stating: ‘““The Americans 
offered peace in Korea; why should not the French in Indo-China?” 
With feeling running high in press and Parliament the French government 
brought matters to a head by presenting Emperor Bao Dai and his 
government with a Note demanding an unequivocal answer as to whether 
Viet Nam wished to stay in the French Union. To this the Vietnamese 
government replied in another Note which simply stated what everybody 
already knew—that Viet Nam wanted her membership of the French 
Union to be that of a fully independent and sovereign state on an equal 
footing with France. In exchange for such a status Viet Nam was willing 
to accept French direction of the war on her territory as a matter of 
military necessity. These terms are in fact more complicated than would 
appear at first sight for they involve nothing less than the overhaul of the 
1946 concept of the French Union which confers on the French govern- 
ment the right of assuming the direction of policy and the defence of the 
Union as a whole. It is not hard to see why such a concept should be 
unpalatable to the Nationalists of present-day Viet Nam. Fresh talks on 
this vexed question and the related problems arising from it are in the 
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offing. These talks should afford both sides an opportunity of working 
out a solution to end all temporary solutions. What such a final solution 
will be the next few months will tell. 

So much for the political side of the problem. Now for its military 
aspect. That the military situation is still serious no one would dispute. 
The existing order of battle of Viet Minh’s army is the equivalent of nine 
divisions; for the most part Chinese-trained, using equipment of Chinese, 
Soviet and Czechoslovak manufacture and possessing considerable 
mobility. On the Franco-Vietnamese side operations so far have been 
conducted in contormity with the ‘‘Navarre Plan’’, so named after General 
Henri Navarre, C-in-C. Indo-China. A former cavalry officer with a 
distinguished record in both World Wars, General Navarre’s dictum has 
been throughout “‘attack is the best form of defence”. Originally, the 
primary aim of his plan was to forestall a rebel offensive by taking the 
initiative himself as soon as the monsoon rains were over. In mid- 
October he launched “Operation Gull” in the borderland between North 
and Central Viet Nam. This he followed up a month later by “Operation 
Beaver” the object of which was the recapture of the Thai Country in 
North-Western Tongking. Successful though they were both these 
attacks were only two in a series of offensive operations none of which ever 
involved anything like the bulk of the rebel army. For that reason alone 
it was only to be expected that the Commander-in-Chief of the Viet Minh, 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, would stage a ‘“‘come-back” sooner or later. 
On Christmas Eve came the Viet Minh counter-blow. A division-and-a- 
half of the rebels regular army swept from Central Viet Nam into Laos 
advancing at lightning speed right across that state as far as the Siamese 
border. In three days Indo-China had been cut in two at its narrowest 
point. The real object of this spectacular offensive was not quite clear 
unless it was planned to force the French High Command to fritter away 
its strength by seeking to be strong everywhere at the same time. Where 
the next major move of General Giap will be is still a matter of conjecture. 
The Viet Minh Commander may decide to complete his conquest of Laos, 
or, alternatively, undertake a diversionary drive into Cambodia. What 
is quite certain is that the next few months will produce a decision one 
way or the other if not in the political arena at least on the battlefield. 

Under the Navarre Plan the national armies of the Associated States 
have been given a larger share of operational responsibility so as to relieve 
the French Expeditionary Corps for offensive action. The main task of 
static defence has been entrusted to the national army of Viet Nam which 
in the past twelve months has increased its strength through the addition 
of 56 special Commando-Battalions. Numerically, that army is now 
200,000 strong; a figure which it is proposed to raise again by half before 
the end of the year. Besides the Land Forces the state of Viet Nam is also 
developing a Navy and an Air Force as well as an armaments industry 
capable of meeting the requirements of the Services in light equipment. 
The build-up of the national Vietnamese army was given an added impetus 
last Autumn when the National Security Council of the United States 
recommended a special appropriation of $350 million over and above the 
$400 million already approved by Congress under the Mutual Security 
Act. Apart from the psychologicai effect of this measure on both sides 
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of the Atlantic its practical significance was that most, if not all, of the 
cost of training and equipping the new Vietnamese forces will henceforth 
be borne by the U.S. Treasury. 

It is, however, a melancholy truth that for all his tactical successes 
General Navarre can scarcely hope to inflict a “knock-out” blow on the 
rebels so long as the latter are backed by China. Whereas his own supplies 
have to be brought all the way from France and America, the Viet Minh 
enjoy the sanctuary of their common frontier with China to replenish and 
reorganise. Constant raids by the French Air Force on the supply 
routes from China to Tongking have not seriously impeded the flow of aid 
and equipment which in recent times has reached the rebels in growing 
quantities. As in Korea, the French Commander-in-Chief Indo-China 
is faced with the problem of the Yalu River and the Manchurian airfields 
in a different setting. But unlike Korea, the more favourable military 
outlook is not reflected in the political situation. How to end the eight- 
year-old stalemate remains as heretofore an unresolable dilemma and such 
expedients as have been tried lead depressingly back to the starting-point. 
In reality, any genuine attempt at breaking the deadlock would require 
lifting the whole problem from the somewhat pedestrian plane of military 
operations on to the level of high diplomacy. Since the Viet Minh are 
kept in being by China and—to a lesser extent—by the Soviet-Union the 
end of the conflict depends primarily on whether the Communist powers 
are willing to discuss a settlement except on their own terms. So far 
there has been nothing to indicate that in the @ommunist camp the tide is 
running in favour of a truce acceptable to all the belligerents concerned. 
When the UN General Assembly re-convened last September, M. 
Maurice Schumann, leader of the French delegation, declared that his 
country was ready for talks with the Communist powers regarding Indo- 
China. This was followed by a series of similar pronouncements by 
responsible political leaders in France culminating in a statement by the 
then Prime Minister Laniel in the Council of the Republic on November 
12th, that “the French government did not regard the problem of Indo- 
China as one that need necessarily receive a military solution”. The 
reaction of the Communist powers was at first demonstratively discouraging. 
It was left to the Viet Minh radio to broadcast a downright rejection of 
the French offer together with an appeal by Ho-Chi-Minh for still greater 
efforts ‘‘as the road ahead would be long and stony”. Then, with a 
consummate sense of timing came one of those spectacular reversals of 
Communist policy. Six days before the opening of the Bermuda con- 
ference the Swedish paper ‘“Expressen” appeared with Ho-Chi-Minh’s 
“‘let’s-talk-peace”’ interview—a last-minute attempt to sow further discord 
between the Western powers in their approach to Far-Eastern com- 
plexities. 

So far as France is concerned the mood of the moment is unmistakably 
one for winding up the war as soon as possible and the return home of the 
twelve French divisions bottled-up in Indo-China. Now that the transfer 
of power to the Associated States is proceeding apace the French plan is 
to reduce France’s military contribution to the proportions of a “junior 
partner”. The short-term prospect of German rearmament and the 
contingency of an American “peripheral” strategy have lent a new urgency 
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to the matter. Politically, it should by now be patently clear that only 
unconditional independence with a status modelled on that of India within 
the Commonwealth will keep Viet Nam in the French Union. The 
Vietnamese case rests on the premise that relations between Viet Nam 
and France be based on mutual friendship rather than legal documents. 
The ideal of independence has worked for too long like leaven in the 
minds of the Vietnamese to be sidetracked by palliatives or such con- 
ventional policies as the “modus vivendi” or the “status quo”. The 
Declaration of Independence of July 3rd whereby France recognised the 
sovereignty of Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia was a bold move in the 
right direction. It goes without saying that the novel concept of a 
genuine partnership free from “hangovers” of the colonial era will take 
time to find its own level. As for the truce overtures of Ho-Chi-Minh 
nothing more concrete has so far emerged from the original offer which 
suggested direct talks between France and the “Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam”. ‘THis in practice meant ignoring the very existence of the 
Associated States. France on the other hand is committed to enter into 
no negotiations without prior consultation of, and in agreement with those 
states. In other words, Ho-Chi-Minh’s offer was tantamount to an 
invitation to France to repudiate her partners and an invitation to the 
Associated States to commit political suicide. 
Davip INGBER. 


AN AUSTRIAN DIARY 


OSEF REDLICH was one of the very few Austrians in recent years 

who had international prestige and importance. Nobody could resist 

the charm of a conversation with a man who could equally teach and 
fascinate every listener. He was born at the frontier of Lower Austria 
and Moravia near the most fertile and beautiful part of this country. 
Here Sonnenfels was born, the son of a Jewish Rabbi who helped to 
abolish torture in Maria Theresa’s time. Here in Moravia was the cradle 
of the best of Austrian politicians who fostered the spirit of compromise 
which made it possible at least in this part of the Empire to reach a real 
understanding between the Czech and the German element. Here at 
Goeding, at one of the Redlich family’s country places, lived President 
Masaryk during part of his youth. Redlich inherited from his parents 
the clear views about economic subjects and the spirit of humanity with 
which he was imbued but not his fantastic versatility. How many 
British Members of Parliament know that the most reliable work on the 
procedure of the House of Commons was written by him? Together with 
the late Francis Hirst he also made a thorough analysis of English local 
government. A small but extremely valuable volume about the American 
Test Case System, an almost classical history of the Austro-Hungarian 
conflicts before and during the constitutional crisis in the sixties, an 
important if not altogether satisfactory biography of Franz Josef—these 
are the milestones of his academic progress which led him to be Honorary 
Professor in the Law School of Harvard University. 
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Redlich also found time and strength to devote a great part of his life to 
politics. Elected member of the Reichsrat he immediately rose above 
the average by his versatility and grasp of facts and an eloquence which 
held the Chamber spellbound for hours. I remember a speech about the 
necessity of a radical reform of the Administration, where nearly every 
sentence created laughter or cheers, when he gave practical instances of 
the bureaucratic backwardness of many officials. It was a grand display 
of vigour, experience and of the talent ridendo dicere verum, to tell the 
truth with good humour. Was the Austrian Government unconscious 
of these gifts? Did it never occur to them that here was a President of an 
Academy of Science, or an Ambassador for England or America, or a 
Minister of Education? When he became Minister of Finance for two 
weeks in 1918 he could only save the impoverished First Republic of 
Austria in releasing—against the law—one milliard schillings; and when 
he reached a second time the goal of his ambition he only could mitigate 
the crushing effects of the world crisis of the thirties. 

The diaries of such a man—a walking Encyclopedia as many called 
him—must arouse considerable attention. Except the very one-sided 
writings of Conrad von Hoetzendorf, the Chief of Staff, we have very few 
reliable eyewitness accounts of the most decisive period of Austro- 
Hungary’s ‘Decline and Fall.” And even Redlich’s diary is necessarily 
more a series of an impressionist sketches than real history. His position 
in Austrian politics was that of an outsider, for he did not really belong to 
a party ora group. He feels the most genuine contempt for the Babbitts 
of the ‘“‘deutschnationaler Verband” to which he nevertheless adhered. 
He was a liberal in all his character and leanings, but the diary is full of 
vituperation against the liberal press, though he understood fully the 
“unique strength and intelligence” of my father, the Editor of the Neue 
Freie Presse. There were suggestions that he should educate his party 
whose president was the “admirable’’ Mr. Dobernig. ‘What do these 
people believe?” writes Redlich scornfully in answer; “that I should cope 
with this set of local ‘celebrities’ and know nothing? I would greatly prefer 
to write a book about Alexander Hamilton than to deal with loathsome 

itical intrigues.” 

Redlich was too deeply involved in this hated political game to be able 
to return to his real vocation. He endorsed Count Achrental’s annexation 
of Bosnia, though he must have known that this was the greatest error 
Austria could commit: to create suspicion everywhere, to irritate Turkey, 
Serbia, Russia, England and even Germany without any material gain 
except a certain moral elation. According to the opinion of people who 
were thoroughly acquainted with Aehrental’s ideas, the purpose of the 
annexation was to convince Russia that she had to deal with Austria- 
Hungary directly, not only, as was often the case, with Germany as an 
intermediary. Nothing was so much against Aehrental’s intentions as 
the German ultimatum to St. Petersburg which brought Berlin into the 
forefront of the battle. Except Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who hated 
Aehrental because he had vetoed a preventive war against Italy as Conrad 
wanted, nobody was so dangerous for Aehrental as the German Ambas- 
sador, Tschirschky, with his “meddlings”. Redlich, who was in close 
contact with Wickham Steed, knew that King Edward had called Aehrental 
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“a little slippery.” He knew perhaps that his last word had not been 
spoken, and that the tragic death of this in many respects eminent statesman 
was the more tragic because it prevented him from turning a new leaf in 
Austro-Hungarian policy. I who lived through this crisis as a young and 
inexperienced journalist believed and still believe that the only means to 
Austria-Hungary’s salvation was to assert with all necessary consideration 
her independence of Germany, especially regarding the conflict with 
England which meant a fundamental change in the meaning and purport 
of the Triple Alliance. A policy of democratic reforms in Hungary, a 
compromise between Germans and Czechs in Bohemia, and a reform of 
the totally unprepared and badly led army would have consolidated the 
Empire much more than spectacular “actions” with no result. 

Redlich visited Aehrental as he lay on his deathbed and was moved to 
tears by his Socratic serenity and resignation. He sees clearly the super- 
ficiality of Berchtold and his lack of knowledge of international affairs. 
He deplores the inaction of Prime Ministers like Baron Bienerth or Count 
Sturgkh, with the evil spirit Sieghardt as a “grey Eminence” and as 
“Corrupter General.” The Emperor is venerable but too old, too 
unreliable, too much surrounded by his camarilla, too inclined to absolutist 
methods. The Heir Apparent Franz Ferdinand is a miser, fond of 
slaughtering innumerable animals. He is governed by hatred against 
Hungary; with all his obstinacy he lacks real strength of character. In 
Hungary itself there is feudalism and corruption, an absolute unwillingness 
to come to terms with the other nationalities, 

Such is the general situation which makes Redlich despair about the 
future of the Monarchy. He concludes that only a total change in the 
constitution of the Empire, a new division, according to national units, 
would guarantee the internal peace of the realm, but he fails to describe 
how this newly constituted federal Empire should function. He probably 
had the correct feeling that nobody, not even Koerber who criticised very 
freely the faults of others and gladly forgot his own, was able to force such 
a tremendous change through four Parliaments. Redlich concludes that 
only war could save not only the prestige but the very existence of Austria- 
Hungary. He shouts Hurrah when he gets the news of the very ill-timed 
de re of the Austrian Minister from Belgrade. He describes all who 
abhor the idea of an armed conflict as weaklings. He speaks scornfully 
about the “Friedensgeheul”—the howling for peace—of the liberal press 
when it protested against the possibility of a war on account of Serbia’s 
occupation of this or that Albanian village. He was soon to learn how 
little real strength Austria could throw into this struggle, how ill-prepared 
the army was. Conrad, its commander in General Headquarters, longed 
in the depth of his soul only to live quietly with his wife in a little place 
in the Alps. 

The account of his visit to General Headquarters after the beginning of 
the war shows Redlich as a master of description. The precision of his 
never-failing memory makes this chapter especially attractive. Every 
reader will also enjoy the report about his journey to Belgrade, suggested 
by Berchtold, in order to “explore every avenue” to come to terms with 
Serbia. He describes the thoroughly bad feeling in Bosnia against 
Hungary. He has a historic interview with Pasitch, who, like all the 
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functionaries of the Serbian Government, declares that a customs union 
with Austria-Hungary during the present cirisis was impossible. Austria 
must first give Serbia free access to the Adriatic and a port such as San 
Giovanni di Medua, and remove the impression ot hostility to Serbian 
aspirations. Then acommercial rapprochement, perhaps even a tariff union, 
could be contemplated. If no agreement can be reached Serbia will be 
forced to rely on Russia’s help and sympathy. With this declaration the 
Ballplatz could clearly visualise the situation. Since no Austrian Minister 
was willing to fulfil the wishes of Pasitch without definitive and com- 
prehensive promises, there was no room for a peaceful understanding. 

Redlich is no unbiassed spectator of the political scene. When he 
speaks of Lueger, the chieftain of the Antisemites, who frequently used 
terroristic methods against the bourgeois element, he sees only the good 
and forgets the evil. He even indulges sometimes in the very jargon of 
Lueger’s unworthy followers whom he cordially despises. I do not 
understand the need to publish such excesses of momentary temper. No 
doubt Lueger was a genius, but he was also a demagogue who helped, like 
so many others, to destroy the cultural standards of Austria and especially 
of Vienna and thus paved the way for the Nazis. 

The Monarchy could only have been saved by a policy of steady 
economic progress, as Koerber had begun it, of higher education, of 
socially-minded liberalism. Even Redlich, with all his sparkling intel- 
ligence and enormous knowledge, was no builder of a New Empire, no 
author of new ideas to this purpose. His cry for war was an almost 
inexplicable error of judgment. ‘To wage war was for Austria to commit 
suicide out of fear of death. The only excuse for this error was the 
absolute despair in ‘the leading circles of the Monarchy. Of this feeling 
the diary gives a vivid description. We eagerly await the next volume of 
this important work which comprises the years from 1915 until the 
downfall of the Monarchy. 

ERNsT BENEDIKT. 
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REECE seems to emerge from one disaster after another not only 

with spirit unbroken, but with the will and an amazing energy to 

begin all over again. As catastrophies of a major kind have marked 
every decade of this little country’s existence during the past half century, 
the miracle of her continued survival as an independent, self-governing 
democracy, is not to be explained only in terms of British and American 
aid. The secret rather is to be found in a slight adaptation of Odysseus’s 
description of his hoiae island of Ithaka, which suffered in the earthquake: 
“A harsh land, but a mother of men. [f can think of no better place.” 
The poverty of Greece, however, which has been with the Greeks since 
classical times, since merely one-quarter of the soil is cultivable, is not to 
be taken by the Western democracies, whose populations enjoy a very 
much higher standard of living, for granted. The formidable and harsh 
economic problems of Greece, spiritual inspiration of the tripartite 
military arrangements which are to safeguard the interests of world 
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democracy in South-eastern Europe, are not for Greece alone, either on a 
long term or short term view. Under strong Communist pressures, a 
small country which is sacrificing 48 per cent. of its national income for 
defensive’ purposes can hardly be expected to go continually hungry for 
the sake of an international ideal, however precious freedom may be. It 
is not that the Greeks would ever willingly accept a Communist regime; 
the danger is that persistent, eternally unrelieved poverty among the mass 
of the people might create a political atmosphere in which Communism 
would inevitably come in full flood to the Boule. Happily, recent events, 
such as the announced official cut in American aid and the unexpected, 
additional burdens of the earthquakes in the Ionian Isles, the economic 
barometer appears to be set fair at last for the ultimate realisation of the 
dream of Greece’s patriotic Premier, Field-Marshal Papagos, that Greece 
shall stand eventually on her own feet. 

Outstanding and most significant event—“the most important step in 
the history of the new Greece,” to quote the Greek Premier himself— 
which occurred towards the end of the old year, was the agreement signed 
under Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty allowing American forces 
to use Greek air and naval bases. Behind the bare statement of the 
purpose of the agreement, which is to last until 1969, that “the United 
States will improve and use jointly with the Greek Government certain 
air bases and naval facilities, and develop Greek roads and railways,”’ is 
the assured, immediate prospect of work for a long time for thousands 
of Greece’s unemployed, for whom there seemed no future but emigration. 
With the “unparalleled security conditions born for Greece from the 
bilateral pact,” as seen by Field-Marshal Papagos, the Greek Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Stefanopoulos, has the approval of the majority of Greeks 
in saying that Greece would benefit considerably from the large American 
funds to be spent in the country. For as the Greeks, excepting the 
Communists, see it, America will be merely taking over part of the heavy 
financial burden for Western defence which the Greeks, by maintaining 
an Army of a size far beyond their capacity to support, have hitherto had 
to bear themselves. The treaty provides for the establishment of an 
integrated force under centralised control and command, and one may 
expect that very substantial American armed personnel will ensconse 
themselves on the Greek countryside, thus enabling a fair proportion of 
the Greek troops to be demobilised. 

The Greek repty to the inevitable Soviet protest was irresistible: that 
che treaty is simply the implementation of her North Atlantic commit- 
ments, based on collective security, and that since the military clauses of 
the Peace Treaties were being flagrantly violated by former enemy Balkan 
States, Greece did not intend to relax her defensive vigilance. Greece’s 
sole concern, the Kremlin was told, was to recover from the effects of the 
last war, which for her did not end until 1949. While thousands of 
Greeks are to be given the opportunity of earning their own bread and 
butter, and helping their country back to prosperity, leaning less and less 
on American aid, which only touched the fringe of Greece’s economic 
problems so far as the unemployed were concerned, the United States 
regards the treaty as fresh, new Allied strength poised against Russia’s 
south-western flank, and constituting one of the strongest deterrents to 
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Soviet aggression. That Russia is gravely perturbed at the turn of events, 
which brings her greatest potential enemy virtually to her own door— 
the new pact will put American bombers on permanent fields only 1,400 
miles from Moscow, gootfffiles from Kiev, and 700 from Odessa—it is 
almost unnecessary to stress. And in turning from the international 
military picture as it affects Greece, neither the Soviet Union nor her 
satellites who are Greece’s neighbours can derive any comfort from the 
Greek domestic scene. If the wifgs of Bulgaria’s superior air power 
(not to mention those of Hungary and Rumania) have literally been clipped 
overnight by the American—Greek Pact, latent Greek Communism has 
received a severe setback in the striking progress made towards economic 
and financial stability since the Greek Rally Party of Field-Marshal Pa 
came into power little more than a year ago, and which has enabled the 
Premier to say confidently, ““We are laying the foundations for a great 
and peaceful revolution.” A balanced Budget, a novelty in Greece, has 
been achieved, and the total of something more than {100,000,000 will 
show a surplus of £3,000,000, which, small by British dimensions, at 
least shows that the Government is in earnest. 

Though drastic economies have been effected, taxation more firmly 
imposed on those best able to bear it, and 5,000 civil servants dismissed, 
the Government have immense obstacles to surmount if the masses of 
Greece’s needy poor are to be decently fed and housed before the long 
term and ambitious industrial and agricultural projects have got under way. 
The patriotic Greek is a long suffering individual, but he has also a 
volatile political hunch for getting things done, and as the Greek Rally 
draws much of its support from the workers (although dubbed Right 
Wing), E.D.A., the extreme Left, might conceivably enjoy a considerable 
access of strength at the next General Election were the contrast between 
the ostentatious wealth of a comparitively small minority and the hardships 
of a great part of the population to be perpetuated. Strangers to Athens 
open their eyes at the building of luxury flats after they have seen something 
of the squalor of the Piraeus and read that 45,000 repatriated refugee 
families in the northern provinces have had to face another winter without 
a home. Many who have no friends with whom to live have had to 
shelter in mountain caves, old army tents, and disused Communist 
pillboxes. 

Yet it is not criticism which the Greek Government merits at this hour, 
but sympathy—and the generous and umremitting help of the West. 
And the critics would do well to remember what Greek Governments 
had already done up to the new and overwhelming disaster of the Ionian 
Isles. In the repatriation of 700,000 refugees, the rebuilding of their 
villages, and the restoring of their agricultural economy—almost to pre- 
war levels—{10 million in local currency and the equivalent of 15 million 
dollars was spent, a large part of which came from American aid. By 
last autumn 170,000 houses of refugees had been restored at a cost of 
£14,300,000. The good work goes on, but Britain will have to play a 
much bigger part than she is doing at present if her own interests in the 
Greek strategic area and the Mediterranean are to be preserved. A gift 
in kind of £250,000 to the stricken Ionian Isles does not solve Greece’s 
colossal economic problems; along with the revival of her agricultural¢ 
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economy, Greece urgently requires export trade. The old pre-war 
balance of trade as between Greece and Great Britain simply won’t do—not 
if Greece is to be the focal point in the collapse of Russia’s satellite empire, 
as predicted by Mr. John Foster Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State. In 
that pre-war trade, Greece’s annual trade with the British Empire amounted 
to a grand total of £8,250,000, against a total of Empire payments to 
Greece of only £1,920,000. Actually, the value of exports from Greece 
to the United Kingdom amounted td only {1,650,000 
Fortunately there are some fairly reliable pointers that Britain does not 
intend to see her political influence and prestige decline to vanishing point 
in Greece, where America now fills the role of chief patron, and where 
-Russia has now entered the economic field, and is earnestly fostering better 
relations. A trade agreement for the exchange of 20,000,000 dollars 
worth of goods has been signed by Greece and the Soviet Union, and as a 
further gesture of good will a party of Greek M.P.s, journalists, artists 
and men of letters has visited Russia as guests of the Moscow Government. 
Greece has a very capable and energetic Minister of Co-ordination in 
Mr. Spyros Markezinis, and during his recent economic Odyssey extending 
through London, Paris, Rome and Washington, he met with a very cordial 
reception from the British Government, and seemed entirely satisfied 
with the promises made on the score of mutual trade. Greece’s two 
principal exports are currants and tobacco, and if Britain can foster a 
wider taste for oriental tobacco, it will, of course, mean a saving of dollars 
ded on Virginian leaf. There is a ready market for currants and 
olives, and trade will be further facilitated as a result of Greece having 
been credited by the United Kingdom with a sum of 8,000,000 dollars 
which will be used for the import of various British commodities. Apart 
from trade, however, and the re-building of the Greek economy, Great 
Britain, still a very wealthy country, should take a generous share in the 
reconstruction of Greece and the Ionian Isles. Britain’s historic position 
is under severe strain in Greece at present, particularly over the vexed 
issue of Cyprus, and in the economic sphere one‘cannot resist the thought 
that good will would be immeasurably strengthened if Great Britain were 
to cede the sovereignty of this purely Greek and extremely fertile island 
to Greece. There is good agricultural land in Cyprus’s 3,600 dcres, 
and although it has often been argued from the British standpoint that 
the Cypriots are far better off within the British Commonwealth than 
“poor Greece,” the fact is that poor Greece would benefit considerably 
in nurture and the additional source of commodities for export which 
union would bring. There.is an attractive range of agricultural products 
from the soil of Cyprus, including citrus and other fruit and wines, and it 
is ironical that in an island where the wages of the peasants are still very 
low and the farmers’ profits small, these goods come on the English 
market at cheap “Empire preference” prices, whereas Middle Eastern 
countries, and especially Israeli, are willing to pay three times the prices 
at which the goods are exported to the United Kingdom and empire 
countries. Cyprus would be a substantial gain to the Greek national 
economy. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s view that the fundamental policy of the Soviet 
Union may have been changed by the death of Stalin seems to be reflected 
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in the political and economic re-orientation which is taking place in the 
Balkans, and which, if Russia is sincere, must be accepted as a good 
augury for the peace of the world. Russia’s new and friendly approach 
to Greece has been followed by the surprising Bulgarian demarche to 
Athens, culminating in a trade pact, which is almost certain to contain 
conditions that Bulgaria shall honour the indemnity inflicted on her at 
the Peace Settlement, and restore to Greece the cattle pillaged and the 
railway rolling stock plundered during the war. It is difficult for the 
Greeks to believe that their hated enemy is sincere, but the Bulgars do 
not relish the military encirclement by Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
and the mass of the dour, phlegmatic Bulgarian people are fully aware 
that the Russian association, far from bringing them economic salvation, 
has impoverished their country. Moscow promises no relief from the 
chronic shortages of food, clothing and fuel; on the contrary, Bulgaria 
continues to export all first class vegetables, fruit, tobacco, and dairy 
produce to the Soviet Union at low prices, based on a devalued rouble. 

The Greek agreement with the United States is the climax to the fears, 
envy and general discontent of the Balkan satellites since American aid 
started to flow to Greece, Turkey andYugoslavia. Hungary and Rumania 
have never been willing appendages of the Soviet Union, and Moscow’s 
hold is likely to grow steadily weaker as Graeco-American co-operation 
develops, and the military and economic ties of Turkey and Yugoslavia 
with Greece are strengthened. The Bulgarian move is symptomatic, 
and it may yet prove to be that the dictates of national trade will pay the 
way to a better understanding and peace all round. Greece already has 
trading pacts with Poland and Czechoslovakia, and in her long-term 
programme of economic development, France, Italy and West Germany 
are all to play an important part. Under the Bonn agreement, capital 
goods up to a value of 200 million marks ({17 million approximately) are 
to go to Greece, and German firms will participate in new Greek industrial 
projects. Italy, apart from honouring her reparations clauses by means 
of technical assistance and capital goods, will also provide Greece with 
credits through private firms. Industrial supplies up to a maximum of 
1§ million dollars will be provided, but this amount will be increased to 
25 million dollars should Italian industry also take a shar@ in the hydro- 
electric plants planned in Greece. The French Government has under- 
taken to give Greece credits totalling {5,500,000 for the supply by French 
industry of equipment and services for the same purpose. When speaking 
to Press correspondents on the warmth of his reception in France, Mr. 
Markezinis said: “What has given me particular satisfaction is the fact 
that Greece’s credit abroad has revived after a generation, thanks to the 
enlightened leadership of Field-Marshal Papagos.”” The Minister made 
it clear that whilst the Papagos Government respected Greece’s under- 
takings, the first prerequisite for the servicing of foreign loans must be 
the recovery of the Greek economy. One of the important measures 
taken by the Greek Government is a bill which protects foreign capital, 
and which clearly specifies that machinery and materials imported from 
abroad shall enjoy the classification of “foreign capital.” 

Mr. Markezinis is nothing if not enthusiastic. In the programme for 
land reclamation, electrification, mining.and manufacture, much of which 
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dy put in hand and financed by American aid, he sees works 
“change the entire face of the country,” yield a higher living 
save millions of dollars, and give employment to thousands. 
financial policy, the Greek Government has so far followed the lines 
report prepared about two years ago by the noted economist, 
essor Varvaressos, who, however, emphasised that the main aim 
be the early improvement of the standard of living of the poorer 

Whilst some criticism may have been made justifiably that 
Mr. Markezinis was putting much more emphasis on long-term projects, 


EPAGE SE & 
fail 


Greece has performed prodigious feats of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, in restoring communications and repairing harbours, and in 
resettling her uprooted peasants on the land, thus reducing the swollen 
populations of Athens and Salonika; but immense tasks still remain to 
be faced. The problems are being tackled with characteristic energy 
and courage. Professor Varvaressos considered that a very considerable 
increase of agricultural production was possibie—with emphasis on 
improvement in the diet ot the Greek people—and said that improvement 
in the exchange situation should be sought through an increase in exports. 
It is heartening, therefore, that Mr. Markezinis was able to report that 
in 1953 agricultural output had increased by 36.2 per cent. compared 
with the previous year, and that the adverse balance of trade, which 
reached a total of 156.9 million dollars for the first ten months of 1952, 
had been reduced to 103.5 million for the same period last year. Modern 
American techniques are being applied to coaxing additional production 
from the Greek soil, and rice and vegetables are being more extensively 
cultivated. It is one of the regrettable features of the Greek economy 
as a whole that whilst the Greek Mercantile Marine has been restored to 
pre-war dimensions, a very high proportion of the vessels run under 
foreign flags in order to avoid heavy Greek taxation. The Papagos 
Government has taken steps to alter this state of affairs, as a special 
provision in the Bill for the protection of foreign investments stipulates 
that vessels of over 1,500 tons gross registered under the Greek flag shall 
enjoy all the benefits applicable to foreign investments. The Prime 
Minister has expressed the hope that Greek-owned vessels under foreign 
registration will now transfer to the Greek colours and thereby contribute 
to their country’s prosperity. 

There is no danger of Greece being “colonised” by America, as foreign 
and native Communists assert; the Greeks, of all people, will scarcely 
tolerate undue American influence in Greek domestic affairs, but the 
great majority of Greeks are deeply indebted to the American people for 
their help, and Greece, by her efforts and her magnificent stand against 
Communism, has created a tremendous reservoir of good will in the 
United States. This was clearly demonstrated during the prolonged 
tour of the Greek King and Queen last autumn. Although American 
financial aid to Greece has been cut, the new agreement, as is obvious, will 
more than meet Greece’s immediate needs in the period when existing 
funds are becoming exhausted. As regards the long-term outlook, 
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Mr. Markezinis returned from the United States with assurances that 
Greece’s long-term economic programme would be assisted by the creation 
of “‘a suitable atmosphere for United States private capital investment,” 
and also of the interest of the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development in future Greek projects. With all the schemes which are 
being promoted, Greece aims at the decentralisation of government and 
the delegation of more responsibility to the provinces, where light indus- 
tries will be established to produce more consumer goods for the people, 
foster competition and bring down prices. 
THomMas ANTHEM. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


T is easy to slip into the illusion that now is the climax of time, the 

summit of history; and such an illusion seems widespread at present in 

relation to electoral reform. The achievement of ‘“‘one man, one vote,”’ 
the reduction of the franchise to a single qualification, and the unification 
of constituencies on a single-member basis, have given our electoral 
system a deceptive appearance of simplicity, and fostered the illusion that 
electoral reform is a thing complete and finished. But superficial sim- 
plicity may conceal major defects, and reform is never final. History 
continues to unfold, time goes on, and the achievements of yesterday do 
not cut out the need for further achievements to-day. The defects of our 
present methods of recording and counting votes are notorious and widely 
admitted. But by some who should know better thay are glossed-over, or 
quietly ignored; while others, though perturbed by the situation, are at a 
loss how to cope with it. So nothing is done. Yet from time to time this 
surface tranquility is disturbed, and the system threatens to land us in 
\ disaster. Recent events in South Africa and British Guiana provide dis- 
quieting examples. Not all the blame for these ominous affairs can be 
placed on the electoral system—which closely resembles ours—but in each 
case that system has returned to power, with no corresponding support in 
the country, a party determined to use for ends incompatible with demo- 
cratic ideals, and dangerous to peace and security, the power so acquired. 
With an electoral system more responsive to the expressed wishes of the 
voters, South Africa would have had a government of a different party, and 
British Guiana a government of the same party but with its majority 
reduced from three-to-one to so narrow a margin as to limit severely its 
capacity for harm. 

Meanwhile conditions over here are far from satisfactory. The political 
life of the country is embittered by the ambitions and rivalries of great 
party machines, which seem more concerned to sustain and enhance their 
own powers than to promote the unity and well-being of the nation. This 
arises not so much from any evil intentions on the part of those in charge, 
as because the electoral system offers to big and well-organised parties the 
glittering prizes of a huge parliamentary majority, the sweets of office, 
and almost unlimited power and prestige—without the need to earn any 
corresponding support in the country. Dazzled by these entrancing 
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prospects, men find it all too easy to equate the success of their party 
with the good of the nation, and to sacrifice the ideals of the statesman on 
the altar of party success. Nor is the exaggeration and embitterment of 
party warfare the only evil product of the system. The concentration of 
power in the hands of two big party machines that it nas brought about, 
and the stringent disciplinary control that it both necessitates and facili- 
tates, have drastically restricted the opportunities for individual judgement 
and the candid expression of opinion, even within those two parties. The 
member of parliament—or of a local authority—is made painfully aware 
that any serious deviation from the party line, even at the dictate of 
conscience, endangers his political future. Further, the many electors who 
find in neither party any satisfaction of their own political ideals and aims 
are being increasingly deprived of representation, and even of the hope 
of representation. This suppression of minority opinion is as dangerous 
as it is unprincipled. To cut off so many citizens from all effective par- 
ticipation in political life, to make them feel that they count for nothing 
in the counsels of the nation, is to weaken the state, which, in these perilous 
times, needs all the strength it can muster. It is indeed an illusion to 
think that electoral reform in this country is now complete. So far from 
being a thing achieved and perfected, its gravest problems have yet to be 
tackled; and their solution is of vital importance, not only to the future of 
this country but also to that of the colonies and dependencies which are 
in process of achieving self-government. 

What then is to be done? The first thing is to recognise the essential 
distinction between the political aspects of these problems and the 
technical. On purely political issues some differences of opinion can 
hardly be avoided, since judgement must depend so largely on what is 
considered desirable. But many of the problems of electoxal reform are 
of a mainly technical character, and offer little scope for disagreement to 
informed opinion. Facts are stubborn things; and if we can bring to the 
light of day those that matter, and get them clear of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation, we shall be a long way on the road to the solution of 
our problems, even those that are more political than technical. All men 
of goodwill can agree—and indeed should rejoice—to secure the thorough 
and impartial investigation of the hard facts of the case and the clearing-up 
of its technical questions; and when this has been done the area of dis- 
agreement will have been greatly reduced, since many disputes now are 
due to an imperfect appreciation of facts and figures. With such mis- 
understandings out of the way, it should not be difficult to agree on a much 
wider measure of electoral reform than seems possible at the present 
moment. What form should such an investigation take? On three 
occasions in the last forty years, proposals for electoral legislation have 
been preceded by, and largely based on, the report of a “‘Speaker’s 
Conference.” The first of these conferences was an outstanding success, 
the second a dismal failure, and the third about fifty-fifty. They were not 
called, however, primarily for fact-finding purposes—for which indeed 
they were ill-equipped—but for the reconciliation, as far as might be, of 
conflicting party interests. The method, as a method, is open to serious 
objections; but in any case the action of the government in 1948, when it 
enacted legislation directly contrary to agreed resolutions of the 1944 
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conference, has, whether justified or not, destroyed the basis on which 
such conferences were founded. ‘s 

Other bodies to which questions connected with electoral reform have 
been referred include the statutory Boundary Commissions and various 
departmental committees, such as the Vivian Committee and the Carr 
Committee. But these bodies have been constituted mainly to advise on 
the detailed execution of schemes already approved in principle by parlia- 
ment, and their tasks, though exacting and responsible, have been chiefly 
of a routine character. What is now needed is an investigation of much 
wider sweep and range, which would be concerned with the factual and 
technical aspects of issues on which political decisions had yet to be taken. 
What is required, therefore, is a body of greater scope and more generally 
authoritative character than any of those mentioned. The happiest 
solution would be the appointment of a Royal Commission. Such a 
commission “‘to enquire into electoral systems” was, in fact, set up in 
1908, and reported a year and a half later. But time marches on, and the 
world of 1954 is very different from that of 1908. The electoral situation 
to-day bears little resemblance to the situation then, and in the intervening 
half-century an immense amount of experience and research has become 
available as the raw material for a new and authoritative investigation. ,A 
Royal Commission has the high standing necessary to induce people of 
first-rate ability to serve on it, and the authority required to secure ex- 
haustive evidence and to give weight to its own findings. 

One might hope that the terms of reference would be wide enough to 
cover the investigation of all the major technical problems connected with 
the recording and counting of votes, together with the elucidation of the 
way in which our own and other electoral systems operate in practice, and 
the effects, desirable or otherwise, that they produce. Finally a study of 
the methods by which improvements could be brought about, in relation 
to both parliamentary and local government elections, and both at home 
and in the colonies and dependencies, would round off a report of in- 
calculable value to all who have at heart the cause of sound democratic 
government. The final decisions as to what changes, if any, shall be made 
in the electoral system are clearly political decisions that must be made 
by parliament; but the commission could supply the full and detailed 
evidence, and the authoritative comment, that would serve as the basis 
for the development of informed public opinion, and the enlightened 
planning of such legislation as might be needed. Perhaps it might be 
added that, since the commission would necessarily have to consider many 
matters of a statistical and mathematical nature, it would be desirable that 
a fair proportion of its members should have the type of mind and the 
kind of training to enable them to follow technical arguments in that 
field, and to judge for themselves the validity of the specialist evidence 
laid before them. The Royal Commission appointed in 1908, distinguished 
though its members were, seems to have been deficient in this respect: 
the handicap that this imposed is clearly evident in its report. Let us 
hope that it may not be long before the necessary Royal Warrant is issued 
and the commission gets to work. Its labours could be of immense 
value in securing the orderly solution of a set of problems of far-reaching 
importance and urgency. J. F. S. Ross. 





COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


OMMUNISM made its presence felt in India after the attainment 

of Indian Independence, Before that it had to yield place to 

nationalism. While India was fighting for independence it was 
possible for the leaders to rally public support round the banner of 
nationalism. It swept the whole field and all other “‘isms” had to recede 
into the background. Besides, the Communists lacked leaders—and 
even today they do not possess a leader of all-India fame and popularity— 
a man who could put their views before the public and influence them. 
The ignorant masses of India—and they are a majority—were under the 
illusion that as soon as India became independent all their grievances 
would be rectified and they would be living in an earthly paradise. But 
soon they realized that independence was something very costly to retain. 
It solved some of their problems but not all. Partition gave rise to 
greater problems. So the man in the street hardly finds his position 
better to-day than it was during the British régime. India’s international 
reputation may have greatly increased recently. This does not matter 
much to the peasant, for he is more concerned with the problem of his 
food and clothing. It cannot, however, be denied that the Indian 
Government is trying its best to solve grave national problems. But the 
apparent lack of immediate progress is being exploited by the Communists. 

Internal Danger: In India there is little external danger from Com- 
munism. The Indians are too proud of their hard-won freedom and 
would do all that is possible to retain it. They will oppose external 
Communist attacks just as much as they will oppose exploitation by 
capitalist countries. Besides, India does not have strained relations with 
any Communist country. 

The last Indian elections have shown the danger zones in India. The 
Communists seem to be most powerful in the extreme north and extreme 
south. But, perhaps, the most dangerous zone is the north-east, 
particularly, West Bengal which always provides the brains for these 
movements and to a certain extent Assam where the Communists are 
trying to gain some ground among the tea-garden labourers. In India 
to-day the Communists, comprising mainly the lower middle class, exert 
more influence over the factory workers—who are more enlightened about 
world affairs—than over the peasants who are more conservative and 
ignorant. But unless the present State Governments in India can show 
good progress within the next few years the Communists will gain a 
stronger foothold. The main danger, therefore, lies within. Both 
Mr. Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, have 
repeatedly exerted that there is, in the world to-day, a revolution in 
progress which is quite independent of Communism. It is a sort of 
nationalism which demands drastic economic and political changes. 
Mr. Nehru observed: “It is no good going to a country in Asia on a stand 
of Communism or anti-Communism unless it fits in with their problems. 
You must appear as a liberating force from political or economic distress. 
Unless there is awareness of these changes in the mind of Asia you will 
not understand it”. So if the Communists can once prove themselves to 
be “‘the champions of nationalism and enemies of imperialism” they will 
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easily win the support of the common man in Asia. Mr. Lester Pearson 
some time ago reminded us that active support for anti-Communist ele- 
ments in Communist countries and strong support for any régime which 
is opposed to Communism is likely to be stigmatized as Western 
colonialism. He further said that Western Powers should help demo- 
cratic Asian Governments to build up free and stable institutions which 
will defeat Communism by doing more for the welfare of the under- 
privileged and under-nourished millions of the East than Communism 
can ever hope to do. 

Land is the primary question in India to-day. ‘There is a great hunger 
for land. The man who tills the soil does not own it. He is becoming 
more and more conscious of his rights. India today is trying to remove 
the evils of landlordism by constitutional means. The “Bhoodan 
Movement” (free gift of land) is helping to a certain extent to solve this 
problem. But after all, it cannot go very far, nor is it expected that the 
problem will be solved that way. It requires a quick radical change. 
After some troubles in Himachal Pradesh—one of the danger zones 
referred to above—the Legislative Assembley (on June 17, 1953) passed 
the Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Big Landed Estates and Land Reforms 
Bill, 1953. The Bill seeks to fix a ceiling for owning land up to an area 
of which the assessed land revenue does not exceed Rs.125 per annum, 
and enables the State Government to acquire all land above this ceiling 
on payment of suitable compensation in order to distribute it among 
landless and poor tenants. The measure also seeks to confer proprietory 
rights in land on occupancy tenants. The maximum rent payable by a 
tenant for any land held by him has been’ _ at one-third. The only 
trouble with constitutional processes is that they take too much time. 
Besides, the Congress Government has had ‘to face so many other grave 
problems that it is impossible for them to we about any drastic changes, 
for this will only aggravate the situation erefore, they are left with 
no alternative but to carry out the land reforms by constitetional means. 
The progress is further retarded by the/lack of Government funds to 
provide adequate compensation to landlords. The greater, however, the 
delay, the better for the Communists. 

Still there are reasons to believe that India is unlikely to become 
Communist. It might seem rather strange to our English friends to hear 
that the Indians, too, are conservative. But it is a fact. They are 
conservative in their own way. The common man has to be convinced— 
and it is no easy task—of the necessity of the changes in his way of life. 
He is more often content with his lot and does not care or know much 
about the scientific advances of the world. He is more concerned with 
his spiritual well-being than with his material welfare. Of course, this 
does not apply to the more educated and more sophisticated Indians who 
are, as a matter of fact, moulding the future of India. But, nevertheless, 
the common man, who constitutes the backbone of the nation cannot be 
ignored. And as such he has got to be enlightened about his welfare. 
The change for the better can be brought about by democratic means 
while there is still time to influence his views and convince him that 
democracy is the right means to the end—progress. Indians believe in 
change by. evolution whereas mostly Communists believe in change by 
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revolution. ‘Time is one of the prime factors. 

Great changes must be brought about in the life of Indians as soon as 
humanly possible. It is only then that they can be convinced that 
progress is possible by democratic means. Otherwise the Communists 
can point to them the case of China. It is a different question whether 
or not the Chinese are now in a better position. The Communist victory 
in China is surely being put before them as an ideal. The Indian peasant 
is a drowning man and he will catch even at a straw. It is late but not 
too late to tell him and show him that progress is possible by evolution. 
Then there is religion. Mr. Dulles after his visit to India remarked: 
“On the basis of our observation it seems that the religious view held by 
the people of India already constitute a great barrier to Communism.” 
It is a mistake to think that Hinduism—the main religion in India—is 
stagnant or dying. Hinduism, one of the oldest religions of the world, 
has never died. It has had several resurrections and remained a living, 
moving force. It does not quite accommodate Communism. The 
Indian Communists have done nothing noteworthy to better the lot of 
the Indian peasant or worker. All that they have so far succeeded in 
doing is raising a few angry mobs here and there and indulging in 
sabotage. 

India’s foreign policy has led Western countries to infer that she is 
“neutral”. But Dr. Radhakrishnan has lately been trying to point out 
that it is a policy of non-involvement and not isolationism. ‘We believe 
that our non-involvement may increase our usefulness in the work of 
reconciliation. It gives us freedom and flexibility in our foreign policy.” 
Mr. Nehru has time and again given a similar interpretation of India’s 
foreign policy. Such a policy also gives India a fair chance to go forward 
with internal developments. The Indians can assure their Western 
friends that they believe in democracy and progress by democratic means. 
But if, to attain their goal, they are offered help from any country— 
Britain, the United States or Russia—they will gladly accept it. It is 
most unlikely that the Communists will dissociate their help from the 
object of spreading Communism. That is why India looks to the Western 
democracies for their aid. 

Although the Indian Planning Commission while drawing up India’s 
Five-Year Plan stated that most of the funds will be provided by India 
herself, it is not quite possible for India to bear the burdens alone. For 
this reason India seeks both technical and financial aid from the West. 
India must not only improve her agriculture but also greatly industrialise. 
There can hardly be any doubt that in this respect India has much to 
learn from the Western countries. The Western Powers might ask one 
question: Is the risk worth taking? The answer is that they cannot show 
any substantial reason why the risk is not worth taking and why their en- 
terprises will not be rewarded. It will not be too much to say that of all the 
Western countries it is from Britain that India seeks greatest help. It is 
no good arguing whether Britain has any moral obligations towards India. 
Who could foresee during India’s struggle for freedom that after indepen- 
dence India would still remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
But now not only is it a fact that India is a member of the Commonwealth 
but also that unprecedented good relations exists between Britain and 
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India and also among the other Commonwealth countries. India does 
not intend to threaten the West by saying that without their help it will 
turn Communist. She can hold her own. But Western aid will certainly 
enhance her progress and help to make her a democratic stronghold. If 
such help and guidance is forthcoming from the West, particularly from 
Britain, there is every reason to believe that India, who i is intelligently and 


sincerely trying to achieve real progress, is not likely to “go Communist.” 
S. MOoOKHERJEE. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, THE HOAXER 


HATTERTON has reminded many critics of Keats, in his power 

of easily changing his voice of becoming many persons in turn, and 

of moving from one style to another while saying very little about 
himself. His double life as a writer began early and persisted almost to 
the end of his short span (1752-1770). We find it in his childhood during 
his apprenticeship to the attorney Lambert, and up to his departure from 
Bristol to London. His father, a sub-chanter in, Bristol Cathedral, and 
master of a charity school, was a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and 
coins, a dabbler in magic. The mother, a poor school-mistress, brought 
up her son and his sister beneath the shadow of St. Mary Redcliffe, where 
their forefathers had been sextons since the days of Elizabeth I. 

In December 1762 he wrote his first poem, “On the Last Epiphany” ; 
in the summer of 1764 the first of his pseudo-antiques, “Elinore and Juga,” 
which he professed to have got from Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment 
room of St. Mary’s. Next, early in 1767, for a Mr. Burgume, a pewterer, 
he concocted a pedigree of the De Bergham family for which he was paid 
five shillings; and in 1768 he hoaxed the entire city of Bristol with a des- 
cription “from an old manuscript” of the opening of the Bristol Bridge in 
1248. An attempt to hoax Dodsley had failed, when in 1769, he sent 
Horace Walpole a transcript of ‘ "The Ryse of Reyncteyne yn Englande” 
““wroten by T. Rowleie 1469, for Mastre Canynge”. Walpole quite taken 
in, wrote at once to his unknown correspondent, expressing a thousand 
thanks for the manuscript. By return post came a fresh batch of manu- 
script, and with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. The poems, 
however, being shown to’Mason and Gray, were pronounced by them to 
be forgeries; and Walpole’s next letter was a letter of advice to stick to his 
calling with the attorney. 

However disdainful we dislike forgers and hoaxers, yet we must give 
credit where credit is due, and Chatterton was a skilful metrist, with a 
clever gift of imitation and touches of real romantic feeling, sometimes 
expressed with delicate spontaneity, at others in purely conventional 
language.’ The inequality of his work, however, is a youthful quality that 
need not be dwelt upon; the imaginative power displayed in the Rowley 
Poems sufficiently remarkable, and his influence upon the poets of the 
Romiantic Revival, though grossly exaggerated by some critics, was no 
doubt considerable. But his youth, his tragic circumstances, have created 
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around him an atmosphere of romance that makes us somewhat inclined 
to over-estimate the precise actual value of his work. Its promise is 
certainly great, its actual accomplishment interesting and remarkable, but 
more from potentiality than performance. His life in London was an 
extremely precarious and difficult one; always on the verge of starvation. 
He poured out with facility verse in the common forms of the time, and 
also the poetry by which he lives and will always be remembered. It is 
the difference between talent and genius, marked, on the surface, by that 
between ordinary and fabricated English. Chatterton’s practice in imita- 
tive odes and heroics must have taught him how not to write the Rowley 
Poems. At the same time each of these styles bears some traces of the 
other. Echoes of Pope and Dryden, of Gray and Collins, intrude into 
Rowley’s compositions, and do not do them much harm unless we still 
wish to believe in Rowley. Stripped of the fancy dress and the amusing 
spelling, there are passages that would hardly surprise us from some 
unknown imitator of Spenser in Dodsley’s Collection. 

Sir Herbert Croft, in that incoherent work ‘‘Love and Madness” 
(1780), which contains some information of value about Chatterton, gives 
the view of a contemporary on this point: ‘You shall tell me whether you 
don’t think it easier for Chatterton to have imitated the style of Rowley’s 
age (which he has not done exactly) . . . than for Rowley to write in a style 
which did not exist till so many ages after his time.” It cannot be known 
how long Chatterton would have kept up his ambidextrous way of working. 
When he reached London from Bristol, his birth-place, he tried to live by 
prose and verse of the marketable kind, and produced it freely. For all 
we can tell, he had by that time done with Rowley. On August 24th, 
being then in want, and refusing in his pride to accept food from his land- 
lady that he had not earned, he poisoned himself by drinking arsenic. 
The tragedy speaks for itself; Chatterton was seventeen years nine months 
old when he died; but he was aware, probably, that he had written for 
posterity ; or, as he said in his angry lines to Horace Walpole, that he would 
“stand by Rowley’s side.” 

Chatterton’s acknowledged prose includes imitations of Ossian, 
Addisonian essays, and Junian invectives; and much of his signed verse 
is in the ferocious vein. “Kew Gardens” and the eight hundred lines of 
“Resignation” are modelled on Charles Churchill, and full of obscure 
personal allusion. If Chatterton had lived he might well, like Canning, 
have given a new lease to the measure of Pope and Dryden. He had 
little to learn upon the technical side, and the octosyllabic couplet and the 
quatrain came no less easily to him. He tossed off eclogues and “African 
fables,” odes and hymns and squibs, with his native gift of mimicry. The 
clink-clink of the songs in the “Revenue,” a Burletta, shows the long- 
persisting influence of the Beggar’s Opera. Other verses illustrate the 
quality that struck Wordsworth and Dante Rosetti, who speaks of Chatter- 
ton as “akin to Milton through his Satan’s pride.” His “Will” is a medley 
of verse and prose written, whether sincerely or in bravado, a few months 
before his end, contains six inscriptions in prose, one of them in old 
French, and one in misspelt Latin, in memory of his forbears and of 
himself; and then, a wild and whirling rhymed testament of his several 
virtues to those of his acquaintance who are most in need of them. This 
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was almost the final flare-up of Chatterton’s talent; his actual last words 
were addressed to his mother, and conclude: 

“‘Have mercy, Heaven! when here I cease to live, 

And this last act of wretchedness forgive.” 

Many, though by no means all, of the Rowley Poems were published 
by Thomas Tyrwhitt in 1777 from Chatterton’s manuscripts or from the 
best available copies. The editor, who was the best living judge of such 
a question, gave no definite finding as to the authorship, but in another 
edition of the following year flatly denied, on linguistic grounds, that the 
work could be Rowley’s, and asserted that it was wholly Chatterton’s. In 
1782, having now further evidence, Tyrwhitt in a tract defended this 
conviction against various advocates of Rowley. Thomas Warton in his 
History of English Poetry devotes a whole chapter to these poems. He 
admits them, under protest, into his fifteen-century chronicle, but is driven 
as he proceeds to the conclusion, for which he argues at length, that they 
are forgeries. Vexed that he had ever been compelled to hesitate, Warton 
calls Chatterton “an adventurer, a professed hireling in the trade of 
literature, full of projects and inventions, artful, enterprising, unprincipled, 
indigent, and compelled to subsist by expedients.” But in spite of this 
stony verdict on the boy, he perforce praises the poems, as “throughout 
poetical and animated,” and as “sustaining one uniform tone of harmony”; 
and quotes at length some of the finest of the lyrics. In 1782 Warton 
produced a separate “Inquiry,” in which Chatterton is denofinced; this 
entire attitude shows the perplexed state of the controversy, which pro- 
duced a prolonged dropping fire of pamphlets. The matter was really 
settled; but the philological and literary proof of Chatterton’s authorship 
was clinched in 1871 by Walter William Skeat in his “Essay on the Rowley 
Poems.” ‘The Rowley language was now fully analysed and its sources 
exposed. 

We now know the glossaries that Chatterton used, and most of the poets 
whom he read, and exactly how he perverted, mistook, or invented words 
and inflexions ; and how the result is a no-language, of no period, disguised 
in an arbitrary spelling. Thus the independence of Chatterton’s genius 
was finally proved for scholars. Meantime the poets and the public had 
also found out its quality. But Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Rosetti speak less of his poetry than of his personality and fate. They could 
hardly see as clearly as posterity that he was not merely a “marvellous 
boy,” but one of their own lineage. Even now it is not so easy to forget 
the dispute and to approach the Rowley Poems simply as poetry. The 
spelling, the language, and all the other disguises and pretences were 
required for Chatterton’s purpose. They are not merely the work of the 
schoolboy, imp, hoaxer and dreamer, but also of the other Chatterton, 
the juvenile cynic and satirist who knew his public. No one would have 
noticed him just because he was a poet. His work was admired not because 
it was good, but because it was thought to be old. To be read, he must 
deceive; and if the world was blatantly foolish, so much the better. If he 
had been found out at once, and discouraged, we might have lost some of 
his best things. 

The Rowley romance, however, began as a piece of childish make- 
believe, formed itself into a poetic dream, and became, by easy degrees, 
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an elaborated hoax. The stages are not to be sharply distinguished or 
precisely dated, and all three were present to the end. The charm of 
black-letter, and of illuminated capitals, is said to have stirred Chatterton 
before he was seven; and the vellums, saved from the muniment room of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, are thought to have set him on the track of his inven- 
tions. Lack of space prevents me giving a detailed account of Chatterton’s 
complete works, and can only make fleeting remarks on afew. ‘“Elinoure” 
and “Juga,” according to an authentic story, was written at the age of 
twelve. In any case, his whole mind came to be subdued, without scruple, 
to his creative fancy. The tombs and brasses, thie science of blazonry, the 
historic figure of William Canynge the Mayor, the eighteenth-century 
glossaries of the younger John Kersey and of Nathan Bailey, the poetry 
of the Elizabethans and Chaucer—out of all this Chatterton came to build 
a fictitious world, peopled by poets and patrons of poets; and he began to 
pass off upon the local antiquaries, and on citizens concerned for the glory 
of Bristol, the series of poems by an imaginary Thomas Rowley, a monk 
and the confessor of Canynge. To Rowley he sought to give, in Mason’s 
words, “‘a probable and fixed footing in history.” He produced, carefully 
smeared and doctored, a few of the alleged originals. He also concocted 
much prose to illustrate the same Saga. His hoax about the Bridge I 
mentioned above. The opening of the New Bridge in 1768 was a chapce 
not to be lost; and an account appeared of the friars, in Canynge’s time, 
as they passed over the Old Bridge, and of Canynge himself, “mounted 
on a white horse, alight with sable trappings, wroughte about by the 
Nunnes of Saincte Kenna, with Gould and Silver; his Hayr brayded with 
Ribbons, and a Chapteron, with the auntient Arms of Bristowe fastende 
on his Forehead.” The Ryse of Peyncteynge yn Englande is a less lively 
sally. Many of Chatterton’s manuscripts rest in the British Museum. 
The Rowley fable is laid in the fifteenth-century, with many of its 
properties and decorations; but the models for prevailing style come from 
the end of the sixteenth; while the language, however, unhistorical and 
composite, has in the end a queer unity of its own. The study of Chatter- 
ton’s metres in the Rowley Poems cannot be merely technical. It is one 
of the best clues to his genius, especially if they are compared with those 
in his avowed works. Some things in the Rowley Poems are more 
mediaeval in character than is always admitted. ‘The Freere of Orderys 
Whyte”’ is, at least, excellent pastiche, and the musa proterva of old 
roguish anti-clerical ditties is heard in it once more. In his ballad 
measures he follows closely the popular form and diction, as in a tracing. 
“Bristowe Tragedie,” or the “Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin,” was ac- 
knowledged by Chatterton, who told his mother that he “found the 
argument, but versified it”; and the basis is probably historical. The 
poem has all the air of a good ballad which has been worn by many hands 
but has retained gleams of a finer version now lost. Chatterton had a 
sure instinct for this kind of effect, and carefully changes from one level 
of style to another. When he comes to colour, and pageant, and the delight 
of the eye, we are sure of him, just as we are of James Elroy Flecker; 
and they are part of his bequest to the poets, who took more courage after 
him to say what they saw when they shut their eyes and when visions 
defiled before them on the darkness. There is evidence that Chatterton 
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would on occasion write a poem first in Rowley’s dialect and then turn it 


into ordinary language. For the benefit of Mr. Burgum, the pewterer, he 
produced: 

‘Down in a dark and solitary vale, 

Where the curst screech-owl sings her fatal tale 

Through the thick brake th’ astonished champion sees 

A weeping damsel being on her knees , 

Chatterton steeped himself deeply in the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
He created original style. Historically, Chatterton’s importance is con- 
siderable. His passionate love of mediaeval legend and antique English 
anticipated the great broadening of taste which took place in the 
nineteenth-century. To scholars and poets alike, to Coleridge and Keats, 
to Rossetti and Morris, the Middle Ages were a source of inexhaustible 
delight, and to this day the age of Dante and Chaucer continues to enrich 
our art.and our thought. This youthful hoaxer who discovered by instinct 
this new field for the imagination must always be accounted a genius. 

J. B. Price. 


MILL: THE MAN AND THE THINKER 
J S. MILL shared in the general eclipse of the Victorians but he 


seems to be one of the last leading figures among them to emerge 

from it. How, indeed, is one to cope with a thinker of whom the 
Cambridge History of English Literature tersely states: “John Stuart Mill 
is, on the whole, the most interesting and characteristic figure in English 
philosophy in the nineteenth century. ... For more than a generation 
Mill’s influence was dominant in all departments of philosophical and 
political thought; he had the initiative, and set the problems for his 
opponents as well as for his adherents; and his works became university 
textbooks. This holds of politics, economics, ethics, psychology, and 
logic.” All this, however, was only a sideline. From 1823, his eighteenth 
year onwards, until 1858 his working day belonged to the East India 
Company and in his hands lay—it is no exaggeration to say—a major® 
part of the administration of the Indian States insofar as they were .] 
administered from London in those days. 

The material for knowing the thinker was at least available, but the 
record of his work as Indian administrator is quite inaccessible, and so 
were his private papers until recently. Thus the intimate picture of the 
man behind this imposing edifice of work was practically unknown. On 
the basis of a recent book by Professor Hayek and family papers which 
are still unpublished it is now, for the first time, possible to appraise the 
personality of the man who so strongly influenced the thinking of the 
generations following him and hence our own time. ‘True, there was 
Mill’s Autobiography. It is an outstandingly truthful and deliberate book, 
but it has induced most writers to accept his own one-sided version of his 
personality. The fact that he relates his personal development as a 
purely mental one is revealing. Even the great passion of his life for 
Harriet Taylor is depicted as an intellectual relationship. Gladstone 
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called him “the saint of rationalism”. The Autobiography gives the 
story of the making of this saint, but the story of the very human being 
who imposed the rigours of this saintship upon himself is not to be found 
in its pages. 

Mill was essentially a father’s son, in the individual as well as in the 
psychological sense. We all know about the pathetic little boy of three 
lisping Greek words under the impatient tutoring of a high-minded father 
engaged in rearing a rapidly growing family by writing articles for un- 
popular causes. By the age of fourteen John had reached university 
degree standard in the classics, philosophy, economics, not owing to 
brilliance but by sheer unremitting application. ‘I never was a boy,” 
he sadly writes. Even in those harsh times when infants were working 
in factories and the poor were considered “worked out” at thirty, the 
educational experiment tried out on him was considered excruciating. 
John’s ideal of a personality was modelled entirely upon his father while 
everything connected with the mother-side was from the earliest age 
experienced as inferior and was neglected and repressed. The parents’ 
marriage was unhappy and without tenderness; James Mill soon reduced 
his pretty vivacious wife to abject fear of his cold sarcasm; with nine 
children to bear and rear genteely on very little money none but her exacting 
son could be surprised that she, while kind, merely exhausted herself in 
toiling for them all. Although he, too, was living in greatest fear of his 
father John looked up to him: strict, righteous, fearless, intellectually 
independent, and of exceptional strength of character and willpower he 
fulfilled all the boy’s conceptions of a superior being. Trying to live up 
to his father’s demands which were always beyond his utmost capacity 
John acquired the hard way his enormous industry, his thoroughness and 
patience, his painstaking accuracy, his methodicalness, and above all his 
ability to think. Only by giving the whole of his energies to his intellectual 
aspirations did he achieve the almost scientific precision of his reasoning 
processes. ‘These, as well as his mental development as a whole were 
dialectic. To proceed from thesis to anti-thesis and hence to a synthesis 
was as inescapable to him as his urge for mental classification. 

There were three distinct periods in his life. Up to the age of twenty 
he was the wholly satisfactory product of his father’s and Jeremy 
Bentham’s educational efforts, holding earnestly the one and only right 
set of ideas on every subject. There followed about ten years of almost 
violent reaction against the rationalism in which he had been brought up. 
He felt himself to be “a changed man”. But, in fact, this reaction also 
took place entirely on the intellectual plane. His intellect was the only 
organ differentiated enough for him to register experiences. After which 
he settled down to his life’s work of integrating the two modes of thought; 
of bringing about the synthesis between progressive rationalism and 
historical tradition, of striking the just balance between democracy and 
authority, individualism and collectivism, freedom and discipline. This 
endeavour and his extraordinary receptiveness for new ideas made him 
probably the most comprehensive thinker of his century. His sensitive- 
ness towards mental stimuli was extreme. His whole organism partook 
in the effect. Significantly, the transition between the first and the second, 
and again between the second and third phase of his development was 
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marked by a serious and protracted nervous disorder. The story of the 
depression which overwhelmed him when he was twenty years old is told 
movingly in the Autobiography. Except for Bunyan’s account of a like 
experience I know of no more touching description of a young heart 
helplessly and hopelessly in the throes of deep and bitter melancholia. 
But even these nervous crises were not yet the whole price he had to pay 
for the one-sided forcing of his energies. To achieve this concentration 
he had to push another part of his being onto the shadow side of his life, 
to choke its natural growth to beauty and fulfillment and to starve and 
deform it. An analysis of this kind is bound to show upalso the neglected 
and less attractive side of a man’s personality. But to hie be@p possessed 
of such a side in no way belittles the man or his achievement. Perhaps, 
without paying some such price, greatness is not possible. 

Compared to the grand domain of ideas, abstractions and universal laws 
in which he tried to live with his strong father, everything which is 
psychologically represented by a man’s mother seemed petty and futile, 
in his own nature as well as outside. Personal feelings, attachments, 
physical sensations, pleasures and pains, seemed to him like so many 
senseless and mostly inconvenient or embarrassing trifles. Weakness set 
him on edge and provoked the worst in him. He had no pity or tolerance 
for it, either in himself or in others. Characteristically, his reform ideals 
did not spring as with so many Victorian reformers from pity for the poor 
but wholly from abstract ideas. While all his aspirations were for the 
betterment of humanity he loathed everything human, most of all his own 
human nature. It required his utmost in will power to submit his natural 
impulses and urges, particularly towards daydreaming, to the constant 
discipline of work and thought. Especially as a child and youth he would 
frequently be overcome, in the midst of a purposeful intellectual pursuit, 
by sullen moodiness, despondency, irritation. He suffered, and made! 
those around him suffer, a great deal under these emotional upsets. He 
realised so little of his own inner life that he hardly realised when 
(let alone why) such moods laid hold of him. By slaying all his animal 
spirits he was utterly cut off from his instincts—instincts for life, 
instinctive understanding of nature, of human nature in general and of 
his own in particular. 

His lack of contact with his own feelings made his understanding and 
evaluation of character as infantile as his intellectual judgment was mature. 
He was the worst possible judge of character. Furthermore, this enmity 
to all feeling debarred him from all intimate emotional contacts. “My 
father’s older children”, he wrote later, ‘“‘neither loved him nor with any 
warmth of affection anyone else”. He was reluctant to give affection even 
to the extent of meanness. In his personal relations he took shelter in 
conventionality ; he behaved according to the accepted pattern, particularly 
before others, not according to any inner promptings. His immature 
feeling-side prevented him from ever outgrowing an infantile dependency 
on another strong personality. ‘The yoke of authority to which his father 
had accustomed him from infancy was indispensable to him. He was well 
aware of this: “Another evil I shared with many of the sons of energetic 
fathers. To have been through childhood under the constant rule of a 
strong will is certainly not favourable to strength of will. I was so well 
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accustomed to being told what to do . . . that I acquired the habit of leaving 
my responsibility as a moral agent to rest on my father and my conscience 
never speaking to me except = rather pti om ent mw 
caaving never tft hie to give whsle-hearted subservience to a 


y 
by the fact that his father was losing his hitherto iron hold 
over him; he felt lost, lonely, aimless without this mainstay. During his 
very gradual emergence from his depression he was casting about for just 


to assign him this role of super-being. However, very soon, at the age of 
twenty-four he was to meet with the forceful personality, enhanced by all 
the magic of the utterly unknown other sex, who was to answer all his 
needs for a stronghold and whose orbit he was never to leave again. I 
have no doubt that it was this psychological need in Mill which constituted 
the strongest tie between them. 

Thanks to Professor Hayek’s book John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor; 
Their Correspondence and Subsequent Marriage their relationship has at 
last emerged from obscurity. Mill has devoted many pages of extravagant 
eulogy to her; he claimed her to be more of a poet than Shelley, more of a 
thinker than himself, a more forceful character than his father, and only 
under her guidance did he recognise Carlyle’s limitations. Literary 
history justly discounted these ideas as a delusion on his part. And 
undoubtedly his defective judgment of character combined with his 
craving to adore a higher being produced this strangely life-less though 
over life-size image of the woman he loved to the best of stunted faculty. 
The same two tendencies produced the obviously wrong picture which he 
drew of his stepdaughter Helen Taylor which she had the good sense to 
omit from his Autobiography. It is even legitimate to ask ourselves how 
far his representation of James Mill may have been coloured by these same 
faults. But while the real Harriet was far from what he saw in her it is 
certainly true that she exerted the strongest influence over him as a 
thinker and, hence, on our own time. He accepted her as a sort of 
infallible oracle and, whenever his deliberate judgment and her pronounce- 
ment differed—even if she contradicted a former opinion of her own—he 
bowed to her judgment. Their relationship was entirely of her shaping. 
The impossible positions imposed by her forceful personality on her long- 
suffering husband, on her three children, and on Mill during their twenty 
years of most intimate and yet platonic friendship exactly fitted this 
difficult woman who maintained and made all concerned believe that she 
sacrificed her happiness to her sense of duty. This high-minded, self- 
consciously above vulgarity entanglement was of the very nature to 
prevent Mill from ever evolving a mature human relationship. The 
grown-up man who realised so little of sexuality that he hemmed ab- 
stinence as a means for raising workmen's wages was unhappily happy in 
intellectual intercourse with the woman whom he loved passionately 
according to his nature. This fascinating, gifted, and beautiful woman, 
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of inquisitive mind, most elevated moral sentiments, and morbid sexual 
interests was proud to the last of their peculiar relationship. In literary 
history theirs is sure to go down as, at once, the most conventional 
and the most unconventional of all true Victorian love stories. 

There existed in John Stuart Mill between the exalted realm of abstract 
thought and the despised level of instinct a veritable gap. I believe it is 
safe to consider him a split personality. This gap widened as he grew 
older. The musical hallucinations which he experienced as a child, 
the “distinct voice within” which the youth heard at the beginning of 
his mental crisis, his leanings towards a hermit’s existence and his strange 
cruelty towards his family in later years all accord with this view. After 
his marriage to Harriet in 1851, when he left the family home, he never 
visited them; he received his mother only at India House. Enough 
letters are preserved to show how inexplicable his behaviour was to his 
sisters; for years they refused to become estranged from him, but no 
apologies for unintentional slights had power to move him. We are left 
with the tantalising question whether, without his father’s training, his 
feelings, instincts and sensuality would have found their natural outlet? 
And whether, in consequence, the Logic, On Liberty, Essays on Some 
Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, Principles of Political Economy, 
Representative Government, and Utilitarianism—would never have been 
written as they stand? For there can be little doubt that without the 
continual repression of his human and animal nature Mill’s thinki 
processes would have run differently. The insecurer he felt psycholo- 
gically, the more the repressed side of his nature upset his balance and 
happiness, the more urgently did he feel called upon to establish abstract 
universal laws and systems; the more the irrational dynamic processes of 
life disturbed him the more did he try to explain them away. Life to him 
was an imperfect organisation rather than an organic process. 

But néither his tremendous exaltation of Logos over Eros, nor the 
lucidity and comprehensive range which he achieved at such high personal 
cost, suffice to account for the greatness that was undoubtedly his. His 
greatness was founded in true and original inspiration. He had a creative 
intuition that was not the result of his reasoning power, but rather the 
substance on which his reasoning fed. His ideas emerged from the 
deepest unconscious layers which reach below the individual down into 
the collective or racial level. They “flashed in” upon him. It was this 
which gave these intuitions their absolutely convincing power in his mind. 
As the stars in their courses so the thoughts in his mind obeyed for him 
universal, eternal laws. It was this origin which, furthermore, gave to 
his intuitions their general and universal significance for the thought of 
his time and the generations following him. In them the Zeitgeist was 
manifesting itself. Mill was neither the deepest nor the most original 
spirit of his age. But more than any other thinker he represented the 
nineteenth century as a bridge towards our own. It was also due to these 
mighty pe gh set his unconscious that, from boyhood, he harboured a 

haughty sense of vocation. He felt himself the bearer of a 
‘cae It was to fulfill his destiny as a thinker that the natural man in 
him was so painfully crucified. 
RuTH BORCHARD. 
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HERE are many problems in Africa that must be solved one by one, 

and then, without a shadow of doubt, they will be found interrelated 

and dependent on each other. It is necessary to take these problems 
separately because the sum total is too complex. Water is, perhaps, the 
chief problem except in those few localities where, on account of high 
altitude and cloud, or nearness to the sea, the rainfall is more evenly dis- 
tributed. Supposing the rain fell over most of the United Kingdom during 
only four months of the year, leaving us with an eight months dry season 
and a blazing hot sun, we should then immediately have the same complex 
problems at home, the chief one of which would be to conserve enough 
moisture to last through the eight dry months, and to keep the water table 
stationary in the sub-soil. No matter how rich is the soil, it becomes 
useless without moisture. 

The source of all moisture on the land is rain and cloud mist derived by 
evaporation from the open waters of the globe, and also, of course, from the 
land. The amount of evaporation determines the amount of cloud, and 
the direction or strength of the wind currents determine the amount and 
frequency of cloud that passes over the land. Beyond these simple facts 
there are others which exert their influences, such as land at high altitudes 
which intercepts the clouds and causes them to precipitate, or trees which 
intercept the mist and cause the cloud moisture to condense. The 
clouds may pass over at too high an altitude because of the rising air 
currents from a wide expanse of hot country below, or they may be brought 
lower down by the cooling influences of rivers, lakes, and forests, and 
condense into rain because of a change in temperature. To account for a 
great change in the volume of precipitation one would have to believe 
that the sun had increased or was losing its power, or that the earth had 
wobbled more violently on its journey round the sun. Any progressive 
astrophysical change would probably be too slow to be noticeable in our 
lifetime. 

East African mountains are generally wet and forest covered on their 
south-eastern slopes, and dry to the north-west, because the south-east 
trade winds pile up the clouds against these prominences. The land 
north-west of Lake Victoria has a heavy rainfall which can be graphed in 
curving lines and shown to diminish rapidly at a little distance from the 
influence of the lake. The writer has stood in a mist-drenched forest 
along the ridge of an escarpment and watched the moisture condensing 
on the leafage, so that rivulets ran down each tree trunk to supply the soil 
with more than it might have received from a steady rain. Had the 
forest been cut down the mist would have passed over without giving up 
its moisture. Indeed the forest had at one time been obliterated, since it 
stood in country where the Wahehe people lived, who were decimated by 
the Germans when they rebelled in 1891/1894. The forest was, in fact, 
a secondary one, for it grew on abandoned land that had been ridged 
everywhere for the cultivation of root crops. The trees had grown so big 
and fast that they might have been thought virginal and primeval if it 
had not been for those ridges of soil so evident beneath the undergrowth. 

Much of the land west of Lake Victoria, and on the lower slopes of 
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Kilimanjaro, and other highlands throughout Africa, has been denuded 
of forest by human agency in the past; by tribes who have settled, and 
fought, and died or have passed on. It is far more likely that human 
destructiveness has caused a steady and accumulative effect upon the 
moisture holding and the moisture gaining capacities of the land. Many 
parts of Africa are said to be getting drier. Shallow lakes are drying up, 
rivers no longer fill their beds and cease to run in the dry season, and the 
water table in parts of South Africa is being lowered by too much pumping 
for irrigation, or due to some other cause. There is a tendency to blame 
anything and everything but man himself. Natural influences have just 
the reverse effect, because the wild vegetation grows from one climax to 
another, manufacturing soil. From lichens and mosses on bare rock, to 
grass and herbaceous plants, to bush and then trees, the vegetable cover 
progresses and creates fertility, prevents run-off, absorbs, and holds, and 
captures more and more moisture from that which passes over in the 
atmosphere. Thus a land becomes well-watered, or loses moisture if the 
vegetation is destroyed. 

Neariy always nature is in balance, if one excepts temporary distur- 
bancez, and when it is not it is in transition from one balanced community 
to another. Sometimes that balance is poised on a knife-edge, as it is in 
widespread regions of Africa where the rain only falls for short periods, 
and is followed by those long hot and dry seasons. The land rises some- 
what rapidly from the sea, and of the total moisture precipitated per 
annum only a very small amount sinks into the sub-soil to provide a 
reserve water table within reach. Most of the water runs off the land 
into the sea; a fair proportion is used by the vegetation and is transpired 
back into the air, or is evaporated from the surface soil during the long 
dry seasons; while only a ridiculously small amount is held in reserve to 
allow a natural progress of the vegetation from one climax to the next. 
Man has disturbed that delicate balance. He has always ‘attacked the 
ultimate climaxes where the soil is fertile, and where free water exists, 
and by cutting down forests and altering the structure of the richer soils 
he has started erosion, increased the run-off, and helped to rob the lower 
and more arid country of its potential reserves. It is not surprising that 
rivers run dry, that lakes are declining in size. Nature only needs a 
small push to upset that precarious balance. Even the moisture- 
preserving shade provided by the mats of shrivelled grasses is burnt off 
annually to keep the grasses at a standstill and secure grazing at the 
expense of tree growth. 

The writer once worked over eroded grass-lands and contour-ridged 
and ditched the undulating country-side at a place called Mwasita, in 
Sukumaland in Tanganyika. As a result of this the rain water ran 
sluggishly off the land, and was held for much longer on the surface, 
allowing more to be absorbed. The result was greater than had been 
anticipated because the grasses grew taller in the first year and remained 
green long after the dry season had begun, and long after the grasses of the 
untreated country had shrivelled and turned brown. Man has it in his 
power to check the evil that he has done, and such work has a two-fold 
purpose, for it halts erosion at the same time as it conserves moisture. 
Now that mechanical earth-moving equipment has been evolved, the task 
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should be much easier. For the result of man’s sublime indifference to 

is accumulative. Populations are increasing more rapidly than 
they can be taught sense, and the pressure on the land is greater. 
The cutting down of tree irrespective of whether it has a value 
for timber or not, and for firewood ; the irresponsible treatment of 

i land for the atavistic practice of ranching as opposed to balanced 

ing; the unchecked erosion and the breaking down of soil structure, 
are ing a decline from which it will be ever more difficult and costly 
to retract. decline has not just begun. It became noticeable three 
decades ago, and is now in head-long progress, increasing in momentum. 
Soon one might as well try to make a desert grow food-stuffs and raw 
products as to depend on much of the unused land of Africa to provide 
exports of such things. 

How can the water supplies be safeguarded? How can the damage be 

so that nature can resume its progress everywhere, in a way that 
will benefit mankind? How can the water supplies be increased? The aims 
must be at intercepting the mist and cloud as much as possible, and at 
preventing run-off, so that much more water is permitted to soak into the 
sub-soil on any and every slope. This would keep the soil moist and help 
to provide a greener and more luxuriant vegetation. Water must find 
its own level, which it does by emerging at lower levels as seepages and 
springs. If more water is held in the soil the springs and streams become 
permanent: moreover the flow in rivers is gentle rather than torrential, 
and clear rather than turbid with mud on account of erosion. All steep 
ee ae ee ne ee 
. The present forests need safeguarding at all costs 
~=Otg anal tsinuamed tees. Watersheds, springs and the banks 
of all rivers should be protected with trees, and whenever new forest 
plantings are envisaged the land should first be developed along the 
contours with graded ridges and ditches at appropriate spacings to hinde: 
the velocity of run-off. 

All the cultivated land ought to be brought under erosion control by a 
more thorough system of broad based contour ridging and ditching to 
break the velocity of the run-off which causes erosion, and to conserve 
moisture by holding it for longer on the land. Neighbouring grazing 
insite <aghek tihddiad to gates Glen On eaettemsan ten on torpeudiiin, 
so that the whole of the inhabited countryside is corrugated with these 
a ate. ds gti ae Such teaching has begun, but the 

work accomplished is on far too small a scale. It is wise to keep the soil 
shaded from the sun under a vegetative cover, disregarding the additional . 
transpiration which makes the air more humid and is returnable as dew. 
A moist atmosphere creates more cloud and mist, and a greater precipi- 
tation for the good of all. The primitive African is a good cultivator in 
this respect, for he interplants his taller crops with carpet crops of legumes, . 
cucumbers and sweet-potatoes. Soil cover preserves the crumb texture 
of the soil, and thus keeps it porous. The thicker the vegetative cover the 
more will run-off be slowed down. 

This is noticeable in some valleys when they are filled with swamps; 
just Nature’s method of throwing barriers across the water flowing down. 
To make them healthy without destroying their usefulness the sides of 
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these swamps may be drained towards the centres and the good soil used, 
but the centres should be made open pools at successive levels to hold the 
reservoirs of moisture in a healthy state. Barriers and dams built across 
rivers at the higher levels keep water lying for soakage purposes and 
increase the supply for the lower reaches from the overflows. The 
practice does not rob lower levels of water, and river beds are less likely 
to dry up. In many places the sandy beds of rivers are laid bare in the 
dry seasons, and the inhabitants must then dig for the water that is still 
flowing beneath the sand towards the sea. If clay barrages were buried 
at intervals, water would be held, and the flow brought to the surface. 
Excessive pumping from bore holes in any region is likely to lower the 
water table. The results of this are not immediately apparent but there 
is potential disaster awaiting the perpetrators in future years. A much 
wiser practice is the construction of earth dams or tanks on gentle slopes 
to catch and store the surplus water that runs off the land during the rainy 
seasons. There cannot be too many of these, for if they are of proper 
size and construction they may be stocked with fish and there is little 
danger of mosquitos breeding. Such pools are best protected from 
contamination by fences to prevent both men and cattle from entering 
the water. The water should be pumped or siphoned away for distri- 
bution to drinking troughs and storage tanks. 

Lastly the practice of irrigation must help to make use of water which 
would otherwise be wasted. The very fact that water is being used on 
the land means that more moisture is being conserved, not only to grow 
good crops but to increase the humidity in dry country. No one living 
in a European climate who has not travelled in Africa can appreciate how 
important water conservation can become, and how great is the influence 
of a slight rise in humidity if it is made permanent over a wide area of 
country. It may take a great deal of teaching and endeavour, and an 
attitude of altruism on the part of the present population for the benefit 
of future generations. Willy nilly it must be done, either now or in the 
future, and the sooner the better. 

A. E. HAAaREr. 


HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 


XCEPT for the devoted care of her nurse, Lady Dalkeith, it is 

probable that Hehrietta, youngest daughter of Charles I and his 

French-born wife Henrietta Maria, would never have survived her 
infancy. She was born on June 16th 1644 at Bedford House, Exeter, at a 
highly critical stage of the Civil War. ‘Two months before on the eve of 
the Battle of Newbury Henrietta Maria had parted for the last time from 
her husband at Abingdon and made her way by easy stages to Exeter. 
When the queen managed to escape to France from this besieged City 
she left her favourite daughter in the care of Lady Dalkeith. The infant, 
as might be expected, owing to the privations she had to undergo, was 
delicate from the first. Eventually after many adventures they escaped 
to Dover, the Princess much to her disgust disguised in a ragged suit of 
boys clothes. From Dover they took a French boat to France where they 
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rejoined Henrietta Maria. At the French Court the exiles were in a 
difficult position, for they depended for charity on the widowed queen 
of Louis XIII, Anne of Austria (sister-in-law of Henrietta Maria). 
Although most generous and anxious to help, she had her own troubles. 
France in 1648 was involved in the Civil Wars of the Fronde. Once when 
Cardinal de Retz, visited Henrietta Maria and her daughter at the Louvre 
on a bitterly cold winter morning in 1648 he was shocked to find no fire 
in their apartment because they could not afford to buy fuel. The 
Princess was in bed, shivering with cold. To his lasting honour he 
pleaded the cause of the royal exiles so eloquently in Parliament that the 
Queen was sent 40,000 livres. 

Henrietta, or Minette as her brother Charles called her, grew up a 
clever, vivacious child. Even at the age of nine she seems to have fascinated 
everybody who came into contact with her. Her mother gave her an 
excellent education and entrusted her religious education to her French 
chaplain, Pére Cyprien de Gamaches, who in his Memoirs gives us some 
information about Minette’s early years. There was bitter recrimination 
when realised by Charles (then in exile at the Hague) and by his Chan- 
cellor Sir Edward Hyde (later Earl of Clarendon) that Queen Henrietta 
Maria intended her daughter to become a Roman Catholic. Had not 
his father given instructions that his baby daughter should be baptized 
according to the rites of the Church of England? However, the Queen 
had her way and during her most impressionable years Minette was 
brought up in the Catholic faith. 

She sang well, played on the guitar, and danced brilliantly, performing 
sometimes at the ballets, which were then fashionable at the French Court. 
When Charles II was a wanderer in various parts of Europe he would 
visit his mother and little sister either at the Palais Royal or at the house 
at Colombes on the Seine, which her mother had taken. Undoubtedly 
the close links of sympathy and devotion between Minette and Charles 
were forged during these years of adversity. What a fascinating com- 
panion this swarthy eldest brother—fourteen years older than herself— 
must have been for the little girl. 

It is fortunate for us that after his accession to the throne in 1660 
Minette and Charles were separated at long intervals from one another. 
Otherwise we should be the poorer for lack of the letters which passed 
between them. Minette visited England twice during the period 1660-70, 
whilst Charles II never travelled abroad after his accession. Unfortunately 
many of her letters have been lost, but seventeen have been preserved in 
the Collection of Royal M.S. Letters in the library of Lambeth Palace. 
Nine more written to him by Minette are among the French State Papers 
at the Record Office. Among those in 1659 is a letter in French which 
starts with an assurance of “‘my respect for Your Majesty” and thanking 
him “for the honour you do me in writing to me so often”. Charles in 
his charming reply chided her for treating him with so much ceremony 
and addressing him with so many majesties. One thing is certain, that 
he loved Minette with a tenderness and a constancy which endured to the 
end. Perhaps surprising in a man of such fickle temperament. 

Of Charles’ letters to Minette—and he was a most amusing, if somewhat 
indolent letter-writer—ninety-eight survive. They were published about 
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1884 by M. de Baillon in a volume called Henriette Anne d’ Angleterre, 
Sa Vie et Sa Correspondance Avec Son Frére Charles II. They are of 
absorbing interest. In his characteristic way Charles in the same letter 
would discuss the choicest scandal of the day together with events of 

t political importance. In her letters she sometimes reproached him 
or his indolence and extravagance. He always took her advice in good 
part. She was better informed about events at Whitehall than anybody 
in France. When the Lord Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, was dismissed 
in 1667 she protested. On occasions Charles knew well how to stand up 
for British interests. When Louis XIV tried to make him dispense with 
the customary salute yielded by ships of all nations to British men-of-war 
Charles firmly maintained the right. 

Besides her letters contemporary Memoirs provide much information 
about her life. There is her intimate friend Madame de La Fayette’s 
Histoire de Madame Henriette, a far less known work, the Memoirs of 
Daniel de Cosnac, Bishop of Valence and many others. The standard 
biography of her life by Julia Cartwright was first published in 1894. 
Strange irony of history if Minette had married Louis XIV instead of his 
effeminate, gossip-loving brother, Philippe Duke of Orleans. She would 
have been more suited to Louis than his insipid wife Marie Thérése. 
Louis, however, turned a sulky ear to his mother, Anne of Austria’s 
suggestion that he should marry Minette. When she was a child he once 
rather unkindly called her “the bones of the Holy Innocents” to mock 
her thinness. Later, before her marriage to Philippe Duke of Orleans 
when she was sixteen, Minette grew into a beauty. All her contem- 
poraries are enthusiastic about her charm of manner, her Stuart gaiety 
mingled with a touch of melancholy, and, above all, her gentleness and 

ess. Her marriage in 1661 was unhappy. How could it be other- 
wise? Philippe was ruled by his favourites, especially the odious Chevalier 
de Lorraine. About this time Louis grew really attached to her, developed 
a high opinion of her tact and ability, and often sought her advice con- 
cerning delicate diplomatic questions. 

In the early days of her marriage Minette enjoyed brilliant success at 
the French Court, taking part in the fétes and hunting parties held at 
Fontainebleau. She has been accused of frivolity. It was the life at 
Versailles which was frivolous, not her. Some of the most intellectual 
men and women living in France at this period—scholars like M. de 
Tréville and the Abbé de Bossuet, and women like Madame de La Fayette 
and Madame de Sévigné—were among her intimate friends. She had 
the Stuart gift for inspiring devotion in her friends. She was probably 
happiest in the exquisite gardens of her country home at Saint-Cloud, in 
conversation with her dear friend, Madame de La Fayette. She had a 
fine discriminating taste in drama and literature. She became a patron 
of Moliére and Racine. When Moliére was attacked for his play Tartuffe 
she hotly defended him. His play Misanthrope was widely misunderstood 
at the time, but Minette always appreciated his genius. Racine also owed 
much to her. 

Despite her exceptional success Minette became involved in a series of 
amorous and political intrigues, which caused her deep distress. More 
and more she turned to Charles. She had a vital mission to perform—to 
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make Charles and Louis friends, to bring about an Anglo-French alliance 
and influence Charles to acknowledge himself a Roman Catholic. Both 
Charles and Louis had little confidence in their respective ambassadors 
and preferred to conduct diplomatic business through Minette. On 
occasions she intervened with considerable skill to avert clashes. Such 
an occasion arose concerning the so-called quarrel of the coaches when the 
new British Ambassador, Lord Hollis, in 1663 claimed precedence over 
the Princes of the Blood in a ceremony known as the public entry. Minette 
solved this delicate matter by suggesting that the Ambassador should be 
presented to Louis at Saint-Germain. Minette’s health was always 
delicate and Charles often refers to it with anxiety in his letters. In 1670 
they had not seen each other for ten years and longed for a meeting. When 
England signed the Treaty of the Triple Alliance with Holland and 
Sweden in 1668 he hastily explained to his sister that “‘he had done nothing 
to prejudice France in this agreement”. Temperamentally Charles disliked 
the Dutch and wished to make an alliance with the French. He realised, 
however, the great need for caution, for the mass of Englishmen of his 
day heartily disliked the French. 

In the long and secret negotiations which preceded the Treaty of Dover 
Minette took a principal part. Aged only twenty-five she was entrusted 
with secrets of State, concealed from the British and French Ministers. 
Even Buckingham and Arlington, two of Charles’ closest advisers, were 
only partially acquainted with the Treaty. In substance it provided that 
Charles should join Louis in the invasion of Holland and co-operate with . 
his forces both on sea and land. So long as the war lasted Charles would 
receive subsidies from Louis and ultimately a share in the conquered 
provinces. A most important clause provided that Charles agreed to 
make a public confession of his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. 
When they met at Dover, however, Minette and Charles agreed that it 
would be more prudent for Charles to defer this declaration for the 
present. Whether he was sincere or not in his intentions to become an 
acknowledged Roman Catholic is disputed. He was fully aware of the 
dangers. Among the very few people to whom Charles dared to reveal 
the religious clause were his brother the Duke of York and Lord Arundel, 
a Roman Catholic peer. Ralph Montagu, English Ambassador in France, 
a close friend of Minette’s, and Colbert de Croissy French Ambassador 
in London were only aware of the commercial clauses of the Treaty. 
So that the secret should be more secure Minette and Charles corres- 
ponded by cypher, the key of which is today preserved in the French 
archives. 

Among the envoys whom Minette sent over with letters to Charles was 
an Italian astrologer called the Abbé Pregnani. It is possible he was sent 
to sound whether Charles really intended to acknowledge himself a Roman 
Catholic. Charles with his sceptical nature was not impressed. As he 
wrote to Minette “‘Cattle of this sort are not to my taste”. When Pregnani 
wrongly predicted the winners of the races at Newmarket Charles was 
highly delighted. Later, however, Charles became quite fond of the 
Abbé. In a letter written in 1669 he mentions “I had almost forgot to 
tell you, that I find your friend, l’Abbé Pregnani, a man very ingenuous 
in all things I have talked with him upon, and I find him to have a great 
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deale of witt, but you may be sure I will enter no farther with him than 
according to your carracter.” Charles’ meaning may be a little obscure, 
but he probably meant that he had no intention of trusting him with 
secrets of State. 

At this period Minette’s domestic life was most unhappy. Philippe 
ill-treated her. Half grudgingly he allowed her to cross over to d 
for three days. On May 24th 1670 she sailed for Dover with a suite of 
237 persons. During her visit, which by Louis XIV’s orders was pro- 
longed to three weeks, she stayed at Dover Castle. There on June 1st 
the Treaty of Dover was signed. This was her crowning triumph, the 
realization of all her hopes. Already, however, she was possibly aware 
she had only a short time to live. ‘Time was precious. Charles took her 
to Canterbury to see a ballet, followed by a sumptuous collation in the 
hall of St. Augustine’s Abbey. Sometimes he took her for expeditions 
on the sea. When the time came to say goodbye he loaded her with 
presents. 

On her return it seemed that Minette’s strength had been overtaxed. 
Louis was delighted with the success of her mission, but Marie Thérése 
remarked how ill she looked. She spent the last days of her life in the 
house at Saint-Cloud, which will be always associated with her memory. 
The summer of 1670 was exceptionally hot and Minette, against her 
doctor’s advice, bathed in the Seine. One day after drinking a glass of 
iced chicory water she was seized with violent pains. The doctors could 
do nothing for her. It was widely suspected that she had been poisoned 
through the agency of the Chevalier de Lorgaine, who was her enemy. 
Today it is more or less certain that her death Was owing to natural causes 
such as an acute attack of peritonitis. Louis and his Queen were sum- 
moned to her bedside. The room was crammed almost to suffocation 
with Courtiers. Though in terrible pain, Minette showed wonderful 
courage as she had done throughout her life. She told Ralph Montagu, 
who was present, to give her last messages to Charles. “I have always 
loved him better than life itself, and now my only regret is to be leaving 
him.” 

Her death came as a thunder-bolt. Life at Versailles without her 
gaiety and brilliance was never the same again. After her death Charles II 
presented her portrait, painted by Sir Peter Lely, to the City of Exeter. 
Today it hangs in the Guildhall—a permanent tribute to the beloved 


princess, who passed her first adventurous days in that Devon City. 
BRYAN BEVAN. 


CORNISH PILCHARDS 


SHOAL of pilchards had been signalled a little way off shore by a 
watcher on the cliffs. We slipped quietly out from the Cornish 
harbour where the anchored boats were chattering and nudging each 

other on the flow as the basin filled, and the evening breeze whispered 
through the riggings. The moon was young, but throwing sufficient 
light to make the sea look milky—a sea as flat and mellow as Cornish 
cream in a bowl. The herring gulls, so querulous and noisy when the 
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fish market is open, were now quiet and sleepy spectators. A few old birds 
squawked in protest at the disturbance before placing their heads again 
beneath their wings. They knew the outgoing boats were empty. 

At the point of a jutting rock on our port side three bottle-shaped 
cormorants stood dead still, the moonlight catching the metallic green of 
their oily feathers, and their greedy eyes shining like blood red jewels. 
With each chug-chug of the diesel engine we drew nearer to the shoal. 
My livelihood did not depend on the result of the expedition, but the 
fascination of pilchard fishing by moonlight in a calm sea filled me with 
excitement and expectancy. The smell of ozone seems stronger in the 
darkness when the sea stealthily spills over the sand bars and mingles with 
the brackish estuary water. Every little sound had a conspiratorial air . . . 
the sudden cry of a wakeful bird, the gentle lapping of the water against 
our bows, even the striking of a match added to the scene’s subtlety. 
Though the fishermen must have been out innumerable times, they too 
seemed tense and averse to conversation. Though short men of Celtic 
type, they loomed large in the half light as they went deftly about their 
business of clearing the seine net ready for shooting. I do not know why 
the net was paid out in a particular place for to me the sea looked the same 
all over. I saw the faintest gleam that might have been oil, and a flash of 
iridescence that might have been a shoal of fish cruising shallowly below 
the surface, but it was probably the luminous plankton on which pilchards 
feed. To all landlubbers the mysteries of the sea and the art of fishing 
must remain a mystery. By day there are visible signs when fish are about, 
but by night fishermen have to rely on a sixth sense inherited through 
generations. But even I felt that the night was “sweet” and the sea “fat” 
and pregnant. 

Later when the seine was drawn in or “‘tucked,”’ it seemed a pool of silver 
—quick-silver, for it moved this way and that with a liquid flowing hard 
to describe. Soon too the scuppers were flowing with a molten fish 
harvest, and the sea boots of the fishermen were scintillating with flashing 
scales of mother-of-pearl. There was little talking, a few short commands 
quickly carried out, and grunts as the men heaved on the ropes, that was 
all. This was a job of work, not sport. Yet there was something in the 
eyes of the men in the boat that told me they were not unfeeling of the 
quiet artistry of their calling. For the casting of nets for “little fishes” 
has an unsurpassed beauty of thought and action that has pertained since 
fishermen first cast their nets in the Sea of Galilee. As I sat in the thwarts 
watching these humble but stalwart men at their task, I thought I knew 
why Jesus chose fishermen to be his closest disciples. 

Pilchards are nothing more or less than big sardines. In fact in the old 
days Cornish pilchards were exported to Continental canneries and sold 
back to us as “‘sardines.” I talked to an old longshoreman about the slump 
in Cornish pilchards. ‘I reckon,” he said, “that someone has been giving 
salt away and that’s brought us a packet of bad luck.” I do aot know the 
origin of this old superstition about salt, but all salt for pickling fish was 
once imported from France and I suppose it was a sin to give it away to 
anyone not employed in the fishing industry. Pilchard fishing and curing 
is a very old West Country industry. It is small man’s inshore fishing and 
very largely in the hands of families of fisher folk who combine their 
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savings to buy seine nets, boats and more modern power driven drifters. 
But this dots not mean that pilchards are an easy harvest—all those who 
get a living casting their nets are up against the great elements of the sea. 
Old Father Neptune is a moody fellow and Davey Jones keeps his locker 
tight shut. Only those with the patience of Job, great fortitude, and with 
a knowledge of fish have any chance of success. Sometimes the nets 
come up empty from a sea as clear as gin, sometimes the seas are ‘“‘fat”’ 
and the nets are so heavy with pilchards they cannot be shaken out at sea. 
On a good night 12,000 tons of “sardines” have been landed at Looe— 
720,000 fish. One of the most beautiful sights on the coast is the united 
fleets of the little Cornish ports “drifting” on a clear, dark night, with 
their riding lights twinkling. So peaceful, and not a sound reaches the 
shore, for deep sea fishing is a silent occupation. Fish are supposed to be 
very sensitive to sound, and it is one of the deadly sins to whistle or sing 
on board a boat when nets are in the water. 

Even if the sea is kind, the fishermen have to contend with raids by 
“‘dogs’’—small sharks that hunt the shoals and rip the nets to pieces or 
roll them up in “round-turns” so that it is quite impossible to unravel 
them. Though these predatory sharks do their best to rob the fishermen 
of their harvest, the gulls and diving birds help the drifters to find the 
shoals. Keen eyed, the fishermen look out for gannets falling out of the 
sky as a sure indication of “‘fish.”” There is scarcely a fish or sea bird that 
does not like a bellyful of oily pilchards. Watchers stand high on a cliff 
edge looking down over the sea and when a patch of oily water is seen they 
cry “Hevva, hevva!” and the seine boats or drifters go out toward the 
shoals, guided by whistles or signals made with “a bush’’ from the cliff. 
As a rule four boats go out with six men in each. And to keep a shoal of 
fish together, the surface of the water is sometimes slapped with the blades 
of oars. On a still night one can hear the fish “rattling” as they jump and 
jostle, trying to escape the nets. But old fishermen, experienced in the art 
of pilchard fishing, can do more than see and hear the fish, they can 
“smell ’em‘‘—an oily mouth-watering scent that makes the spirits of all 
fishermen rise. 

When the scuppers are a foot deep in fish, the fishermen sing and foast 
the praises of the Pope, for a big percentage of the catch is sent in barrels 
to Italy, where pilchards are appreciated by both factory workers and 
peasants. 

“Here’s to the health of the Pope! May he live to repent, 

And add six months to the term of his Lent, 

And tell all his vassals from Rome to the Poles, 

There’s nothing like pilchards for saving their souls.” 
It is strange to hear such a song in the West Country, where it is said that 
if you speak well of Wesley and pilchards you will always be happy. One 
old salt said to me, ‘““Tes true the Italians like our pilchards but tes a pity 
they keeps the bill for them in their pockets for nine months. They should 
pay on the knocker.” Fresh pilchards are too oily for most English 
palates and they are not sold as other fish by auction. At least 50 per cent. 
of the annual haul goes to curers and canners. In more prosperous times 
there were at least twenty of these dealing with pilchards, but now only 
four are able to carry on. 
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Though women are an omen of bad luck to the watchers on the cliffs 
and pilchard fishermen, they are almost exclusively employed in the curing 
centres where the “Fair Maids,” the local name for salted pilchards, are 
neatly packed in barrels as sardines in a tin. Though the pay is only 
1s. gd. an hour, there is no lack of willing hands when a good catch is 
landed. Fresh pilchards, however, are not ignored by the locals, who 
make the fish into a batter known as Hevva-cake, and if you are very 
privileged you may be allowed to taste “‘Star-gazey”’ pilchard-pie, in which 
the heads of the pilchards stick up through the pie crust. The British 
Isles are set in the midst of some of the finest fishing grounds in the 
world, yet we pay a higher price for fish food than the people of any other 
country. Thousands of British housewives unable to pay the high price 
asked for sole, halibut, plaice and other fish would be glad enough of an 
opportunity to make a tasty pilchard-pie. 

Certainly the sea pays no regard to the law of supply and demand, and 
no doubt expert distributors are needed in the pilchard industry. But at 
present the fisherman, who takes the risk, sees little of the profit, and now 
he is faced with the added difficulty of competition from abroad. Too 
many land sharks prey on this honest and ancient fishery. Before I left 
the Duchy I spoke to a thick-set young fisherman who served in a mine- 
sweeper and caught more dangerous “fish” during the war. “It isn’t 
anything to do with salt or pixies,” he said. ‘We don’t want messing 
about. We know how to catch the pilchards and sell ’em. When we've 
sold ours it’s time enough to bring in foreign ‘sprats’.” Sound common 
sense, no superstition here . . . well, not till he became agitated when two 
women moved near to his boat. As I left the Kingdom, which is “half in 
pickle” or under the sea, and crossed over Saltash Bridge into England, 
I had a feeling that something would soon be done about Cornish pilchards, 
or, like Trelawney’s men, many fishermen of Newlyn, Mevagissey, 
Polperro, Looe, Falmouth and Penzance would “know the reason why.” 

R. H. Ferry. 


THE CREATIVE POOR 


HAVE just sold sixteen books and some magazines to a second-hand 

junk shop for a pound. Some of the books were quite valuable, but 

to the junk-shop proprietor they were all the same value—od. per 
book, and 3d. each for the magazines. As it is the only such shop in the 
small market town where we live I had no alternative but to hand over the 
books and take the welcome crisp pound note. Small as the payment is, 
it will enable me to purchase enough to feed my family for the week-end. 
Monday—well, Monday is another day. I can always hunt out some more 
old books and magazines, as a last resort. I am, you see, a familiar visitor 
to that junk shop. My experience is not uncommon. I am a member of 
an eccentric strata of society—the creative poor. We are the painters 
whose pictures sell rather too infrequently, the authors whose novels 
secure good reviews but inadequate financial rewards, the craftsmen, the 
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composers, the playwrights, the actors and all those other creative talents 
whose work is executed against a background of perpetual financial worry. 
We have always existed, no doubt, but today, in a world devoted in- 
creasingly to the more realistic “‘arts” of technology and industrialism, 
our position has become precarious. Our problem is too much one of 
survival rather than achievement, existing rather than creating. Yet, just 
as much as the physicists and scientists, we believe we have an important 
job to do. We want to do the creative work of our choice, and we really 
do not see why we, any more than the technicians, should be side-tracked 
into being clerks or hotel waiters or road workers. 

I myself am a writer. During the past ten years I have had seven books 
published, mostly fiction. My income for the first five years or so was 
quite adequate, but in recent years it has fallen off disastrously owing to 
the slump in fiction and the closure of magazine after magazine. Mean- 
time, I have acquired the responsibilities of a wife, several small children 
and a mortgaged house. I have to meet grocers’ and other tradesmens’ 
bills that are higher than ever before, and, unlike most other types of 
worker, I have no weekly or monthly salary from which to pay them. My 
income comes in erratically: publishers’ royalties twice yearly, editors’ 
cheques when I sell a story and often some months after that. Yet the 
money has to be found, if not by the week then certainly by the month. 
How? Savings are non-existent. The occasional cheque only covers so 
much. Circumstances may often produce a whole month without a 
single payment. What to do? Borrowing is dangerous. Gifts come 
seldom. Spare-time work is hard to find, a different whole-time job is 
simply desertion. What then? It is then I remember the rows of books 
that ought to remain friends, and prepare for my journey to the junk-shop: 
ninepence per book, threepence per magazine. The grocer is placated, 
the rations are obtained; at least the children are fed. 

Unsatisfactory? Of course—but it is surprising how many creative 
workers now live on this plane of haphazard improvisation. Take my 
friend M, for example, a portrait painter, a good one, too. But he lives 
near St. Ives in Cornwall, where portrait painters are almost as frequently 
encountered as the bright new signs, CORNISH CR@AM. As a result, 
his income varies and is generally inadequate, even though he lives in a 
fairly cheap country cottage. He, too, has to keep a wife and three 
growing children. His problem is my own problem, but, lacking a supply 
of old books, he has to deal with it another way. Recently I had a letter 
from him describing how in desperation he had taken to sitting in a local 
café drawing quick pencil sketches of patrons at half a crown a time. 
During the summer he contemplates sauntering about the crowded 
beaches, sketch book in hand, hoping to pick up rather better money for 
painting portraits of holidaymakers. Shouldn’t be doing it? Pros- 
tituting his art? Ought he to take another job? But he has to, and he isn’t 
and why should he? 

The case of F. is rather different. Again he is a family man, though 
so far he and his young wife only have one child. But he is a composer, 
and composers have far less opportunities for earning the occasional small 
sums available to writers and painters. He believes in himself as a 
composer and is working very hard on his first symphony. He has worked 
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at it steadily for the past six months. During that time, so far as I know, 
he has not earned a penny. At first he borrowed, then some relatives 
helped: for the past three months he and his wife and child have been kept 
going by the Employment Exchange and the National Assistance Board. 
They receive altogether a sum of about £4, out of which they have to pay 
a rent of 30s. a week, and feed and clothe themselves. It is not easy, but 
it is an existence, and he is able to concentrate on composing. And he is 
realistic enough to believe that it is better for the State to spend £4 a week 
on keeping a composer alive than expending it on so many bullets or some 
fractional proportion of the cost of making a tank. 

Then there is the case of S, the poet. His poetry, which is experi- 
mental and interesting, and quite often published, brings in very little 
money—possibly an average of ten to fifteen shillings a week. Being 
single he is relieved of many responsibilities and restrictions, but he still 
would find it difficult to live on such a sum. At first he tried the Labour 
Exchanges, entering himself—as he meant, quite seriously, as they 
assumed, facetiously—as a poet. There were no firms, they made it 
clear at once, that employed poets. But he could be a waiter at Lyons 
Corner House, or an office messenger in the Strand, or a mason’s labourer 
at Hammersmith. S., who like the rest of us wanted to practise what he 
was best equipped for—writing poetry—, chose his own solution to the 
problem of existence. He is, I suppose, a sort of part-time spiv. He 
embarks on one furtive enterprise after another—buying books in one 
bookshop and hoping to sell them for a profit in another district, betting 
on greyhounds and horses, ferretting out empty furnished rooms and 
re-letting them at half again as much as the rent. He probably spends too 
much time on these futile enterprises, and he does not seem really to make 
much money. But at least it solves his problem, and he is able to get on 
with his job of writing poetry. And he is a good poet. Whether his way 
of life helps him as a poet I wouldn’t like to say. Possibly all experience 
is useful to a writer. But his haphazard existence does not greatly differ 
from my own, or that of M. or F. Willy nilly, all of us are being forced 
closer to the fringe of a strange semi-spiv kind of life. We borrow, sell 
things, live on the State; our daily existence is a hand-to-mouth affair, 
each day conditioned by a lucky sale or an unexpected commission—or a 
successful visit to the junk shop. 

We become more and more like outlaws. We do not fit into the con- 
ventional categories so beloved of the official mind. For them, and 
indeed for a large number of people of all classes, I fear we seem to have 
almost no justification. And yet—we do not see things in that light. 
We believe—authors, painters, musicians, actors, dramatists, artists and 
craftsmen of all kinds—that what we have to give to society is infinitely 
more valuable than guns or tanks or aeroplanes or battleships, upon the 
production of which so many of the so-called civilized peoples of the world 
seem at present engaged. Our territorial aims have one impetus only— 
the desire to make our contribution to culture and so help in the general 
intellectual awakening of all people. I do not think there is much anyone 
can do to alleviate the difficulties of the creative poor. But it will do no 


harm to “state a case’. 
Denys VAL BAKER. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Tue Fiasco IN BriTIsH GUIANA 
N December 2nd last Mr. Lyttelton, Secretary of State for the © 
QO Coionies announced to the House of Commons the composition 
and terms of reference of the commission of enquiry into the situa- 
tion in British Guiana (Chairman, Sir James Robertson, sometime Civil 
Secretary of the Sudan, and the two other members, Sir Donald Jackson, 
Chief Justice of the Windward and Leeward Islands and Mr. George 
Woodcock, assistant general secretary of the Trades Union Congress). 
A few weeks later (December 28th) it was announced from Georgetown 
that a new government, nominated and provisional, had been imposed upon 
the colony, its purpose being to hold the fort, as it were, until the commis- 
sion of enquiry aforesaid had finished its work. It caused no surprise to 
anyone that the communist and so-called People’s Progressive Party 
promptly performed a congenial act, of a familiar kind. That party, 
when it took office under the recently attempted experiment in 
“democracy,” took the opportunity of imposing upon the colony a 
virtually communist dictatorship, whereupon the experimental “dem- 
ocracy” had to be brought abruptly to an end by intervention from 
London. It now, somewhat cynically, resorted to the trick of protesting 
against such “undemocratic” imposition of a new government and posed 
as the champion of the people’s right to elect its own government. The 
communist tactic of calling “heads I win, tails you lose,” though it be as 
familiar as it is tiresome to every observer not bemused by the communist 
way of life, is thus grimly pursued. 

The position was incidentally reached in the last week of last year 
where an ill-advised and even monstrous experiment in “democracy” 
recoiled upon the heads of those who made it. That former commission 
which in 1950 grandly recommended for this colony “the greatest, and 
not the least, degree of self-government that can be sustained” ignored 
the relevant and decisive fact that an illiterate and half-savage people 
were wholly incapable of democratic practice, and would fall ready 
victims, as any moderately intelligent person could have told the com- 
mission, to communist deception and exploitation. British Guiana is 
about the size of the British Isles, 99 per cent. of it being undeveloped, 
and 87 per cent. of it covered with trees. The population, of not more 
than 350,000 people, largely derives from slaves imported during the last 
century to work the sugar estates. Its incipient civilisation is for the most 
part the work of the Jesuit mgssion which went there a century ago and 
which has made heroic pr far as yet from achievement adequate 
to any experiment in democracy—with the unpromising material. The 
experiment itself was launched by the British Government in April, 1953, 
when the new constitution was put into effect. It was suspended on 
October gth of the same year, and therefore lasted about half a year, after 
which the Governor, Sir Alfred Savage, was given emergency powers. 

The disastrous spectacle of “‘democracy” in operation in that colony 
resulted from the proposals of the Cori€titutional Commission aforesaid, 
which was sent out there in 1950. A full report of what the commission 
did is given in “British Guiana: Report of the Constitutional Commission 
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1950-51 (Colonial No. 280. Colonial Office, 1951);” and a summary is 
given in “The World Today,” the Chatham House Review, for November, 
1953, PP- 475-481. Its recommendation of a democratic constitution 
based upon universal suffrage, an elected ministerial government and a 
two-chamber legislature was duly adopted by the British Government, and 
was put into practice when the general election was held in April last. The 
result of that election received the barest notice in the British national 
press. ““The Times,” for instance merely reported that the P.P.P. had 
won a clear majority and would control the resultant government. The 
fact was that the situation in British Guiana was not yet, though it was 
destined so soon to be, appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. No 
indication was given that the P.P.P. was a virtually communist organisa- 
tion. No mention was made of the atrocities committed and used as the 
method of conducting the election campaign by the victorious P.P.P. 
That party (whose leaders had visited communist countries, including 
Czechoslovakia, behind the Iron Curtain for coaching in advance of the 
election) exploited the grievances, real, imaginary or suggested, of the 
uneducated masses, made use of films and other means to boost the Soviet, 
the chief communist candidate going about with a copy of “‘Das Kapital,’ 
which he held aloft and proclaimed as his “bible.” His opponent, a 
Roman Catholic doctor who had worked hard for the poor, was pelted 
with rotten eggs; and a Roman Catholic teacher’s home (he was another 
anti-Communist candidate) was attacked by hooligans organised for the 
purpose by the P.P.P. It is true that many of the P.P.P.’s dupes discovered, 
too late, that they had in fact been duped. They were not in any degree 
communist; and they turned upon the victorious communists who had 
duped them. But the election had by such methods been won by the 
P.P.P. Six of the nine Ministries were theirs. The Government in effect 
was theirs. They paralysed the sugar industry by strikes organised by 
themselves, tried (but were refused permission by the Speaker) to pass a 
Bill to force employers to recognise the Guiana Industrial Workers Union, 
the communist agency which nominally conducted the strike on behalf of 
the Government, and quickly shot the bolt which brought upon them the 
remedial action from London, which in October suspended the new con- 
stitution. British Guiana is in fact a typical case of that mixed nationalist- 
communist unrest which afflicts the greater part of the world at this time. 


CAUSE AND PERSPECTIVE 


The British Guiana episode is one of the natural consequences of that 
historic parting of the ways that took place in August, 1914. A world 
war, followed by a second, of such tremendous implication in the circum- 
stance of human life could hardly fail to produce consequences which can 
be adequately described only by the Homeric epithet, “earth-shaking.” 
When during the war a bomb hit a building, the building was reduced to 
a tangled mass of rubble. When the two wars hit civilisation, civilisation 
was reduced to a like devastation. As yet no clue has been found to the 
rebuilding. Christians, Buddhists, Shintoists, Moslems, Hindus, Con- 
fucianists find themselves in the same ruin with an atheist organisation 
which attempts to usurp authority over men. The shock and disturbance 
is world-wide. It is felt in British Guiana, in Korea, in Indo-China, in 
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Kenya, in Europe: in four continents. During the second world war the 
Christians of Europe and America joined forces with the atheists to defeat 
a Christian combination of Powers, Germany and Italy, which had been 
betrayed by their anti-Christian despots, Hitler and Mussolini. There 
was a virtual civil war within the family of Christian peoples into which 
the common enemy, the anti-Christ, had irrupted, with the result that 
after the war the Christian victors found themselves hoist with the petard 
of the atheist half they had accepted. 

Muddle was, and is, of an indescribable range and complexity. It 
incidentally excited all the former “backward” peoples to bite the hand 
that had helped them, being encouraged thereto by the atheists aforesaid 
whose purpose was to loosen the hold of the Christian civilisation over the 
earth at large. India and Pakistan, baeaking loose from the shattered British 
Empire, have attempted in their bewilderment to look both east and west, to 
hold the scales crazily between the atheist aggressor and the Christian de- 
fender of the very civilisation whose heritage they now share, and they add 
to the muddle by an incidental vendetta against each other. The British 
Government, surveying the break-up of the greatest empire the world has 
known, and almost instinctively attempting to redress the balance by 
changing the word and the substance from “empire’ into ‘“‘common- 
wealth,” wherein is illustrated the superb British genius for political 
finesse, embarked upon a process of delivering its former subjects abroad 
from imperial subservience and inviting them freely to choose an equality 
in partnership. The British Commonwealth of Nations is indeed a mag- 
nificent gesture, a bright spot in the surrounding gloom. 

But the pace can outstrip the realities of progress. Mistakes can be, 
and have been, made. To include a still backward afid immature British 
Guiana in the wide conferment of independent competence was a mistake, 
generous perhaps in motive, but bad in judgment. Such mistakes are to 
bé expected, perhaps, but they have to be atoned for, especially when, as 
in this present instance, they have the effect of admitting the enemy through 
the gate, and letting him loose to extend the chaos and to attempt the 
annexation of still another chip from the old block into the new empire 
of the Kremlin. Will the British genius aforesaid be equal to this new 
emergency? 


Deay as A DiPLomatic Po.icy 


Whatever be the result of the Berlin Conference which (presumably) 
will have met before these lines appear in print, there is one aspect of the 
contemporary diplomatic scene that is responsible for the main element of 
confusion. Stalin Cunctator has been followed, it appears, by Malenkov 
Cunctator as the exponent of an unchanging Russian tactic in the inter- 
national battle of wits. It is, and for many years has been, one of the con- 
sistent and typical purposes of the Russian spirit to counter progress in 
the diplomatic field by obstructing every constructive initiative taken by 
the Western Powers. The calculation evidently is—the evidence being 
cumulative and overwhelmingly clear—that the foundations of the old 
civilisation must first be demolished before the foundations of the new 
can be well and truly laid. It is not an accident, but a deliberate plan on 
Russia’s part, that has made it impossible since 1945 to settle the outstand- 
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ing diplomatic problems, whether German or Korean, or Austrian, and 
has prevented the United Nations from attempting its proper business in 
any major political emergency. The famous veto is the very symbol and 
epitaph of Russian diplomatic strategy. Negative or destructive strategy 
of such an import is easy work, especially to a national temperament such 
as eternally seems to be Russia’s, gifted with inexhaustible patience and an 
insatiable capacity for talk and argumentative dialectics. 

The recent example, which was given in Moscow’s further “answer” 
to the Western aepee for a four-Power meeting in Berlin, was interesting 
only because it confirmed the familiar truth. The conference was pro- 
posed for January 4th. The Russian answer, or part of it, was to suggest 
January 25th (“or any subsequent date”) as an alternative date. ‘The 
reason given for the suggestion was that ““Taking into consideration the 
necessity of appropriate preparation for the conference of Foreign 
Ministers, and also the importance of ensuring proper conditions for 
participation in this conference of all the Governments, the Soviet 
Government believes the most appropriate date for such a conference to 
be January 25th or any subsequent date...” Yet the proposal itself 
had been made five months earlier. It was in fact not time for preparation 
that Russia wanted or needed. The object was the routine procrastination 
that the Kremlin normally pursues. Indeed the weighty matter envisaged 
by the Kremlin in this, as in all other controversies, has been, not the 
substance of the business in hand, but merely the question whether there 
can be “agreement to discuss thesquestion” (a phrase taken from this 
latest Russian note itself). The Western Powers, almost as a matter of 
course, in identical Notes delivered to the Kremlin on January 1st, 
accepted the new date proposed by Russia. 

In Korea more than six months have been wasted—but not wasted 
from the Russian point of view, because the delay is cardinal to Russian 
policy—in a preliminary conference whose only object was, and still is, 
to decide whether a definitive conference can take place. Similarly in this 
matter of a four-Power conference, the particular point that has been at 
issue has been confined to the bald possibility of holding the conference 
at all. How can progress be made when an essential party to it refuses to 
take the first step? It is nearly nine years since the second world war 
ended. During the whole of that time the Kremlin has held the diplo- 
matic world at bay, and in effect, behind a smoke screen of delay and 
obstruction, has been engaged in subterranean subversion on a world-wide 
scale. The West has woodenly accepted this Russian dictate. Endless 
notes and arguments, both verbal and written, have passed between the 
Western Powers and Russia, the United Nations has talked ad nauseam, 
while Russia has held in her hand, and used, the necessary weapon for 
preventing the talk from issuing into achievement. That infamous 
provision in the Charter which gave to Russia the veto over United Nations 
action is one of history’s grimmest jests. Never before in history has so 
much diplomacy produced so little result. 

The Charter of the"United Nations was born dead, having been doomed 
in advance by one of its own Articles, namely Article 27 (3), just as its 
prototype, the Covenant of the League of Nations, had been doomed in 
advance by its own Article 8. Why should one go on ignoring these 
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obvious truths? It really becomes offensive to commonsense that high 
diplomacy should go on committing gaffe after gaffe. For instance a 
so-called “international legal conference” has been sitting in Delhi. On 
December 2gth last, to quote a merely typical waste of time, its session 
was devoted to problems connected with the proposed revision of the 
United Nations Charter. (By Article 109 of the Charter such revision 
becomes permissible in 1955.) Now it is an elementary and self-evident 
truth that the Charter must continue to be the fiasco it has in fact been 
since it was signed in San Francisco «-n June 26th, 1945, if the provisions 
of Article 27 be retained. By those provisions the Security Council cannot 
make decisions on any except “procedural matters” unless the permanent 
members, of whom Russia is one, all agree. Russia therefore can veto 
the entire work and purpose of the United Nations, and in fact has con- 
sistently done so. Yet those international lawyers—so-called despite the 
fact that there is not, and cannot be, any such thing as international law 
until there be an effective supernational authority—spent their time 
ignoring the whole point in issue. 
THE DELHI CONFERENCE 

At that conference Mr. P. N. Murty, registrar of the Supreme Court, 
opposed any fundamental changes such as the abolition of the veto, 
but advocated a limitation (unspecified) of its use. The fair question 
is thereby prompted:-how can the use (by Russia) be limited of 
a weapon left in Russia’s hands of which the only use is to veto 
decisions by the Security Council? Mr. Murty likewise propounded 
the opinion that the Charter should assert the supremacy of international 
law: an opinion which reason cannot even begin to understand because 
if the Charter is to retain the veto, it cannot assert anything, and because 
there happens to be no such thing as international law. Mr. L. C. Green 
was frank enough by contrast to remind the delegates that the Charter 
was a political document, conditioned by political realities; but all he 
contrived thereby to say, in effect, was that, Russia being a political 
reality, and a member of the United Nations, nothing whatsoever could be 
done about anything, and that the Delhi conference itself was therefore a 
phantasy of frustration from the beginning. As though to symbolise the 
irony of these abiding episodes in high diplomacy, the conference, in 
which the Chief Justices of India, Burma and Indonesia took part, 
registered a solemn agreement that there was need to move with caution, 
but that a useful purpose might be served by an enumeration of the 
amendments to the Charter that were desirable, but at the moment 
impossible of realisation! In other words, it was established that the need 
to move with caution would be firmly respected by a decision not to make, 
or intend, any move at all. The job of diplomatic commentator is of all 
jobs the most unrewarding. One’s business, year after year, generation 
after generation, is to record the same old disappointment in the same old 
way. Yet the remedy is exasperatingly within reach, and exasperatingly 
(to the observer) not taken. 

AN ABDICATION OF POWER 


The real challenge to intelligence in the history of our time consists in 
the circumstance that what we used to know as political conservatism has 
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abdicated its power to political communism. There is no need for despair 
over such a fact because man, up to a point, is free, and having done a 
foolish thing can alter his behaviour and do a wise thing instead. The 
transition from folly to wisdom, however, takes time. The first definite 
stage in the abdication aforesaid was registered during the first world 
war, when Russian troops were being massacred on the eastern front. 
Lenin in effect said to them: “You have been taught to shoot. Your 
business is to shoot your enemies. Turn round and shoot those who are 
behind you. Your enemy is not Germany, but the Russia of the Tsar 
and his henchmen who have pushed you into this hell of death and 
slaughter.” Tsarist Russia in fact did present Lenin with his revolutionary 
opportunity, which but for the war he would not have had. Conservative 
Britain was still more at fault. The word “Conservative” is here used to 
include both the titular Conservative party and the virtually identical 
Liberal party, whose equal business it was to conserve the old Christian 
civilisation. It was Conservative Britain, not Tsarist Russia, that was 
mainly responsible for the fatal outbreak of war in August, 1914. The 
Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm II, another Conservative country, was 
responsible in a degree second only to that of Great Britain, for this 
tragedy of our time. 

In the retrospect this particular truth stands out clearly. In the summer 
of 1914 it was hidden behind that fever of mixed jingoism and holy 
indignation which those of us who remember it are convinced was some- 
thing near to madness. “We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do!” 
What honest man can deny that such was the prevalent mentality of the 
vast majority of the British people at that time, fanned as it was into a 
flame by that German invasion of Belgium which shocked us so deeply? 
Neither patriotism, however, nor indignation are enough to serve the 
purpose of an earthly life ordained by a wise God for a good end. As we 
look back, we see how easy it would have been for a British Government 
and people, intelligently motived, to have made a deal with Germany 
and thus to have guaranteed world peace for probably a century. What 
matter if Germany’s place in the sun had circumscribed that British share 
upon which the sun did not indeed ever set? In-1954, forty years on, the 
relevant matter for the argument is amply provided by the spectacle of a 
world in ruins. The British Empite, Imperial Germany, and Tsarist 
Russia are no more. France is a shabby wreck of her former self, both 
spiritual and material. Italy is corroded with communism to a greater 
degree than any other traditionally Christian country. The political 
circumstance of 1954 largely results from what took place in 1914. 

It may be that the British Empire, Imperial Germany and Tsarist 
Russia are not on their merits to be greatly regretted in the long sweep of 
history; and that the Italy and France of a strong Christian motive, now 
partly submerged in the materialist deluge, will come back. But the 
contemporary student of affairs is concerned with the contemporary march 
of events. Whatever be the further outcome, there can be no denying 
the intermediate fact that in our time Europe and the world have been 
brought face to face with a seismic clash of two incompatible ways of life, 
the way of free Christian civilisation and that of servile atheist materialism. 
The clash has already produced—for such is the normal human capacity 
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for muddle in thought and in impulse—a subtle insinuation into the one 
sphere of the deadly poison of the other. Innocently, ignorantly and 
unsuspectingly, there are many people in the Christian West who sub- 
scribe to the communist ideology on the assumption that it rests upon the 
Christian ideal of sharing burdens and benefits alike, the truth by con- 
trast being that it is an anti-Christian, atheist, materialist tyranny, totally 
lacking in idealist motive. 

There is little doubt that in our time we have passed through a human 
crisis of essential import, of which the upshot is not yet established. The 
faith of our fathers bids us believe, as we do in fact unassailably believe, 
that the Christian way of life will survive, and that therefore the atheist 
challenge will be defeated. What is not clear is the precise process of this 
moral victory. What happened in 1914 cannot be undone. The redress 
must come through the re-Christianisation of a world which by forsaking 
its Christian intelligence forty years ago plunged that world into war and 
its consequences. How exactly that re-Christianisation will be effected 
cannot now be forseen, though the event itself be certain. , 
January 11th, 1954. GerorGE GLASGOW. 
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MACKENZIE KING* 


Mr. Bruce Hutchinson’s life of the most famous and influential of Canadian 
statesmen is one of the frankest political biographies in recent years. Rarely 
has so intimate a portrait, so uninhibted a revelation, been presented by a 
responsible and well-informed publicist. ¢Englishmen who, like the reviewer, 
have met the Canadian Premier in England and liked his open countenance and 
modest bearing, will be surprised to learn from these pages that he was one of 
the most complicated of human beings, egoistical and autocratic, with “a god- 
like confidence in himself,” capable of fierce resentments and ruthless resolves, 
more admired as a political athlete than as a man or a friend, unloved and un- 
loving except for his romantic life-long devotion to his mother. We are even 
informed that one of his main pleasures was food. Add to all this that he dabbled 
in spiritualism and was always striving with the aid of mediums to establish 
contact with those who had passed away. That Mr. Hutchinson dislikes the 
man is clear enough, and as a leading journalist he had many opportunities of 
talking with him and observing him in his public appearances. Is this i 
of a small man playing a momentous part in the world drama true to life? That 
is a question which English readers hardly know enough to answer with any 
assurance one way or the other. 

If we are not wholly convinced that the unfavourable verdict on the man will 
be the general verdict of history, there can be no doubt as to the value of this 
detailed and authoritative record of the statesman’s public career. It is an 
impressive story. Mackenzie King held the premiership longer than Walpole, 
Lord Liverpool or any other statesman in the annals of Great Britain or the 
Commonwealth. Taking over the reins when they dropped from the hands of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, he restored the fortunes of the Li party which had 
been shattered by the conscription controversy during the First World War. 
Though a pious Presbyterian of Scottish descent, he realised that the core of 
his party was to be found in the French Catholics of Quebec, and that to retain 
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their political allegiance they must be made to feel that their traditions and the 
arn of provincial autonomy were safer in Liberal than in Conservative 

ds. Canada owed an immense debt to Macdonald, the first Federal Premier, 
and to Laurier, the first Premier of French descent; but it was not till Mackenzie 
King was called to the helm that it moved forward to the centre of the world’s 
stage, no longer a colony but almost a Great Power, with a mind and a will of 
its own. Though no Dominion statesman of our time has felt deeper affection 
for the mother country, he wisely opposed the plan of a constitution for the 
Commonwealth with such vigour that nothing more has been or is likely to be 
heard of it. The fewer regulations the greater the flexibility, and the greater 
the flexibility the safer the solidarity. Geography, not sentiment, dictates that 
Ottawa and Washington must as far as possible keep in step, and one of 
Mackenzie King’s most valuable services was the establishment of cordial 
relations with Franklin Roosevelt. During the decades of his rule Canada became 
an industrialised nation and as nearly self-sufficient as every nation aspires to 
be. The most difficult problem and the hardest decision he had to face in his 
long career was to carry through conscription for service overseas during the 
closing phase of the Second World War. He had retained the confidence of 
Quebec by his respect for their hatred of conscription, but at last a point was 
reached when the Canadian Generals insisted and he felt bound to yield. Even 
now he cushioned the shock by limiting the number required, and avoided a 
split which would once again have sent his party into the wilderness and shat- 
tered the unity of the country. When declining health compelled the old leader 
to lay down his burden he handed over to his chosen successor, Mr. St. Laurent, 
a united party and a united and prosperous Canada, with the foundations of the 
welfare state well and truly laid. Mr. Bruce Hutchinson speaks of his “unfailing 
luck,” for instance in the tactical blunders of his Conservative rivals, but it 
requires a very exceptional flair to make full use of every favourable circumstance. 
No one had greater luck than Bismarck through the ineptitude of his antagonists, 
but no one else would have had the foresight and the nerve to hammer 
the German Empire in seven years. The author is as lavish of praise for St. 
Laurent as he is unsparing in criticism of Mackenzie King. But the present 

Premier would be the first to admit that he inherited a splendid 
estate, and that his old chief was at once the most vital figure in Canadian 
history and one of the stoutest pillars of our world-wide Commonwealth. 
G. P. Goocn. 

* Bruce Hutchinson. Mackenzie King: the Incredible Canadian. Longmans, 25s. 


DAVID GARNETT’S THE GOLDEN ECHO 


The first of the contemplated three volumes of Mr. Garnett’s autobiography 
records his reminiscences of his childhood and youth up to the outbreak of the 
First World War. Final appraisal of The Golden Echo must wait until the ap- 
pearance of its companion volumes, but it can be unhesitatingly said meanwhile 
that it fulfils, and in some ways exceeds, the high expectations it raises as the 
latest work of one of our most distinguished novelists and prose stylists. It is 
the best written and most enjoyable of all Mr. Garnett’s books, and it has 
portraits of men and women and descriptions of natural objects which are 
astonishingly lifelike and fresh. Even more important is the human warmth it 
radiates as a story of youthful loves and friendships. 

Mr. Garnett’s father Edward was a publisher’s reader, his mother Constance 
the well-known translator of Russian classics, and they knew almost everybody 
of consequence in the literary world of their day. As a boy Mr. Garnett made 
friends with, among others, Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, 
Ford Madox Ford, Edward Thomas, W. H. Hudson, Cunninghame Graham, 
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and Rupert Brooke; and he now presents them vividly as they appeared to his 
youthful consciousness. In doing this he achieves what is probably the most 
difficult of the tasks confronting an autobiographer, namely the recording of 
past impressions and experiences in their original purity unspoilt by subsequent 
reflection. An exception to this is the description of D. H. Lawrence, which 
reads somewhat like a literary essay born of abstract thought rather than concrete 
experience. Mr. Garnett’s parents had friends among the Russian and other 
political exiles living in England, and some of them, such as Kropotkin, Stepniak, 
Soskice, and the Nazarbeks, find a place in his portrait gallery. He paid two 
visits to Tsarist Russia by invitation of his mother’s friends, and records his 
impressions of that country in some of the most moving pages of his book. Then 
there are the journeys to France, one of them undertaken to help an Indian 
nationalist escape from Brixton prison; the holidays in Germany; and the 
sailing, cycling, and walking tours in England with boys and girls of his own age, 
notably Harold Hobson and the Olivier sisters. He brings on the stage a large 
number of characters, and never allows the action to flag. 

Mr. Garnett is less assured when he writes about himself than about other 
people, but his personality as it emerges shyly from his narrative is a very 
agreeable one. He grew up in an enlightened and liberal atmosphere, among 
people of many nationalities, and with a love for political freedoggand social 
justice. He had a genius for friendship, and, although naturally serious-minded, 
could appreciate the funny side of things. Living in the country he developed 
a love for outdoor life, and his uncommonly good visual memory and eye for 
significant detail have now served him well in his descriptions of the woods, 
fields, and animals he knew in his youth. In The Golden Echo, as in his earlier 
works, he is particularly good at describing animals and noticing animal features 
in men and women. He was trained as a scientist, and his descriptions derive 
their rare quality from the combination of scientific observation with artistic 
insight. H. G. Wells predicted, when the adolescent Mr. Garnett was studying 
biology, that he would become a novelist. Later, when he was winning dis- 
tinctions at the Royal College of Science, one of his tutors said that he would 
pnt stick to science as he had an artist’s temperament. The loss to science has 
been amply compensated by the gain to literature. 

, J. C. Guosn. 


David Garnett. The Golden Echo. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


EMILY BRONTE* 


This very valuable contribution to the ever-increasing volume of literature 
dealing with the Brontés is in two parts, biographical and critical; in both 
misconceptions are removed, and new light is thrown on Emily’s life and work. 
Mrs. Spark is already known as an editor of her poems, and Mr. Stanford as a 
dramatic critic. Both pay full acknowledgment to other authors. Mrs. Spark 
shows how the legend of morose intractability which has grown up round Emily’s 
younger days is quite disproved by contemporary evidence, such as her own 
writings, and the recorded impressions of those who met her—the only informa- 
tion worth considering. Peculiarities which did mark her out later were first 
observed during the Brussels period, the formal routine of which she hated; 
they increased with the recognition of her genius, and her intense desire to 
barricade her inner life. The Gondal preoccupation, which persisted during 
most of her adult life, was far more than a game to Emily. (Her last tragic days 
may have shown an “effort to combat the fact of her illness” rather than mere 
stoicism.) Emily has been too much viewed through the eyes of Charlotte, 
who loved her, and was latterly awed by her, but failed really to understand her. 
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Gondal imagery did indeed colour Emily’s poems, but Mr. Stanford deplores 
that so much research has recently been concentrated upon it, the clues, as he 
says, being often mi ing. On the other hand, the influence of the Border 
Ballads, or Wordsworth and Coleridge, has been insufficiently recognised, and 
her poetry mistakenly regarded as an isolated phenomenon. The most potent 
influence, Byron’s, was an unfortunate one. Many of Emily’s poems (over 190 
are now known, as against the 40 of the first publications) are rightly dismissed 
as “facile metrical scribbling” ; others are on a good minor-poet level. But some 
five or six must place her among our great poets. The truly astonishj 
which occurs suddenly in a » melodramatic Gondal poem has called 
by Mr. Charles Morgan “one of the greatest statements of mystical experience 
in English verse” —a judgment in which Mr. Stanford concurs. (This mysterious 
visitation the poet longed passionately to re-live.) Emily loved Nature, and 
described it in evocative images, but she ever yearned to know the forces behind 
the background. The famous No Coward Soul is here considered “the consum- 
‘ mation of her thought,” (a “private and subjective experience intellectualised.”’) 
No brief review can do justice to Mr. Stanford’s detailed and discerning analysis 
of the poems; it must be closely studied. 

The same be said of his chapters on Wuthering Heights, discussing its 
structure, the their language, and their setting. Heathcliff, the 
Byronic hero-villain, is contrasted with the vital, original figures of the two 
Catherines. (Its lyrical element redeems it from being merely a brutish chronicle.) 
While eulogising Lord David Cecil’s essay on this “spiritual drama,” Mr. Stan- 
ford cannot agree entirely with his interpretation. ‘Though Emily’s inmost 
personality must always remain an enigma, and the barriers that she set up to 
protect it prove invincible, this book helps materially to a better understanding 
of her. The addition of an index, and the correction of rather a number of 


printing errors, would be improvements in a future edition. 
Emma Gurney SALTER. 
* Emily Bronté. By M. Spark and D. Stanford. Peter Owen Ltd., 1953. 18s. 


WILLIAM BARNES OF DORSET 


In its re-assessment of Victorian literature contemporary criticism has tended 
to employ a strange technique of substitution. Tennyson and Browning have 
been censured for a preoccupation with the issues of their age in a way that 
flattered their readers’ prejudices; and in place of these major figures, Darley, 
Clare, and Barnes have been taken into favour. The retrospective Pantheon of 
modern taste is full of rediscovered minor talent. This is not to denigrate such 
a skilful and patient verse-worker as Barnes. His range was narrow but 
thoroughly cultivated; and, purely as a craftsman of prosody, this rustic- 
provincial schoolmaster-cleric must be accepted as one of the most learned of 
the nineteenth-century poets. Indeed, excepting Swinburne, it is hard to think 
of anyone who was his equal as an artificer. Simplicity of theme and subject- 
matter (the ordinary concerns of country people), an almost naive assumption 
of outlook (unquestioning orthodoxy of opinion), as well as his employment of 
rural speech (the dialect of the Vale of B re), no doubt militated against 
the recognition of just how knowledgable Barnes was in the matter of verse- 
forms and rhyme-variations. Behind the homely facade of his poems, as 
unpretentious as a thatched roof, lies hidden the adapting of Persian, Welsh, 
and Anglo-Saxon stanza-schemes. Those who were aware of this applied 
erudition—as were Hopkins and Coventry Patmore—praised his work the more 
highly for it. Others—too often ignorant of it (as were Andrew Lang and 
Bridges)—regarded his dialect-poetry as the hobby-horse of a self-taught 
pedant, the pastime of a parson with a bee in his bonnet. 
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Mr. Giles Dugdale, whose biography of Barnes is the only study we possess 
of the poet since his daughter wrote her Life of him in 1887, does not concen- 
trate on his poetry. Himself an editor of Barnes’ verse (his selection appeared 
in 1949), he does not subject the poems to a qualitative or analytic treatment. 
Instead, his concern is to fit them into the content of the poet’s life, chrono- 
logically and in terms of prevailing interests. For this he is well equipped, 
since his knowledge of the poet’s native Dorset, its lore and recent history, is 
deep and painstaking. He is also at a further advantage in that he 
the same brand of simple pragmatic piety as Barnes. In this book he has given 
us a biography on solid, Pocwal, old-fashioned lines. He does not attempt to 
discover the psychological spring of his subject—the trait principal of the poet’s 
mind. His method is synthetic, or rather cumulative; it consists in obtaining 
all the information about William Barnes available and presenting it in chrono- 
logical sequence. What we receive from this is not, as with so much modern 
biography, a study in depth but in breadth. After reading this book we know 
all about the poet, even if he still as a person eludes us. In any case, it might 
be argued that for a temperament so classical and single as Barnes more recent 
biographical approaches, with their stress on the personality as a subject of 
conflict and divided urges, would be out of place. More accurate than the earlier 
Life of Barnes, and more comprehensive in fact and detail, Mr. Dugdale’s 
biography of the poet is a useful, honest, workaday work. The seven years’ 
search for material which his book necessitated has not burdened its author’s 
style, which is simple, easy, and common-place. But Barnes’ own story, which 
is that of a self-taught, self-made man (with the more unpleasant features of the 
type quite absent) is of sufficient interest to excuse its biographer from any 
shortage of inspiration. The son of a small-holder who ended up by being a 
master of sixty languages is enough of an exception to make the narration of his 
life worthwhile. 


“William Barnes of Dorset”. By Giles Dugdale (Cassell 21s.). 


Derek STANFORD. 


STUDIES OF DISCOMPOSURE . 


It is good to have a book—and this one is provocative from the title onwards— 
which surveys from various angles the sense of alienation separating the artist- 
nality from his modern environment. Kierkegaard’s words quoted at the 

inning strike the key-note: “I am no part of a whole, I am not integrated, 
not included.” Four writers are chosen for special study, because the dominant 
traits of their work are of international appeal and are already well-defined; in 
each case fundamental questions of modern life and Writing are raised. Thus 
Kafka, who made the religious plane of human experience a central concern in 
the modern novel, is discussed for the feeling of cosmic exile in his writings. 
In dealing with Ignazio Silone not only is the difficult position of the Christian 
revolutionary to-day brought out, but also the greater breadth of the contempor- 
ary social novel, since its problems are common to many peoples. The difference 
between D. H. Lawrence’s mystical religion and Christian belief leads to investi- 
tion of the term “Romantic,” and Professor Scott traces the metaphysical 
joundations of Romanticism back to the Gnostic movement which powerfully 
opposed Christianity in the Middle Ages. With T. S. Eliot a solution for the 
contemporary estrangement and dislocation is found in Christian faith. The 
conclusion makes it possible to group the four writers, the sterile pessimism of 
Lawrence and Kafka contrasting with the constructive challenge of Silone and 
Eliot that man should discipline his solitude through acceptance of religion and 
thereby achieve “a deeper communion.” Many other writers figure in the course 
of the argument and general topics are touched on, such as the function of 
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criticism, which is to focus attention on “the living unity of the artist and his 
work” and the function of art, which in the novel and poetry especially has for 
the last hundred years become a surrogate for religion and hysics. 

The chapter on Lawrence, showing consultation of English and French 
critics and coming out boldly though not unreservedly in favour of Middleton 
Murry’s Son of Woman, reveals Professor Scott’s approach at its best. 
Lawrence’s uncomfortable lack of style is ably examined but the main emphasis 
is rightly on the anguish underlying his middle and later years. In so capable 
a study it seems ungracious to mention small defects such as the scanty 
reference to Kangaroo, the omission of Lawrence’s own favourite story, The 
Man Who Loved Islands, both so significant for the theme of isolation, together 
with his possible identification of himself with the Christ figure. A book of 
this nature is bound to raise points of personal disagreement: all for instance 
will not share the author’s Christian outlook. The style is not always clear, 
while over-conscientiousness in giving many lengthy citations from critics and 
constant quotation of phrases weighs down Professor Scott’s own forceful 
expression. It is however certain that through his wide reading he has attained 
a deeper understanding of the world and man and his stimulating and sincere 
discussion is to be welcomed. 

Vera J. DANIEL. 
Rehearsals of Discomposure. By Nathan A. Scott. John Lehmann. 18s. 


Philip Young’s Ernest Hemingway (G. Bell, 12s. 6d.) is a vivid and balanced 
study of a man who has forced his way into the centre of the literary stage by 
sheer force of personality and by his ruthless realism. Growing up in the stormy 
years between the two world wars, he has experienced war and suffering in his 
own person. “Mr. Hemingway’s world, ultimately,” writes Mr. Young, “‘is 
a world at war—war either in the literal sense or figuratively as marked every- 
where with violence, potential or present, and a general hostility. In his view 
the hillside is packed with shell holes, the branch of the tree is shattered, the 
highway is clogged with soldiers, trucks, refugees and carts, and the daughter 
of the innkeeper has been raped.” The Zola school of Vulcan in his forge does 
not appeal to everybody, but no one contests the sledge-hammer power of 
Mr. Hemingway’s novels or his capacity to sweep the reader along with him. 


Shaw and Society: An Anthology and a Symposium, edited by C. E. M. Joad 
(Odhams Press, 16s.) is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the most brilliant 
dramatist and one of the most arresting personalities of his age. Though the 
reminiscences and analyses provided by Kingsley Martin, Leonard Woolf, 
S. K. Ratcliffe, Dr. Joad, Hugh Dalton and Benn Levy, cover most aspects of 
a unique career, the main stress is on his social teaching, and the book is presented. 
as a tribute from the Fabian Society. The general attitude of the contributors, 
as we should expect, is one of sympathy and admiration for the man and his 
teaching, both as an iconoclast and as a builder of a brave new world. The 
larger portion of the volume consists of skilfully selected extracts from his 
tracts, speeches, letters, essays and articles. Sooner or later, let us hope, we 
shall have a collection of letters dealing with larger issues than those which fill 
the volumes of correspondence with Ellen Terry and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
His role—and his achievement—was not to form a school of disciples, but to 


compel people to think. 
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